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A Statistical Study of a Group of Specialized 
Office Workers 


By ArtHur W. Kornuauser, University of Chicago 


is inquiry reported in this 
paper is concerned with the 
personal qualifications and 
efficiency records of several hundred 
Elliott-Fisher bookkeeping machine 
operators employed in the offices of 
a large public service corporation. In- 
formation regarding these individual 
workers is analyzed with the aim of 
discovering relations that may suggest 
possible improvements in employment 
practices. 

This study is presented here pri- 
marily as an example of a method. 
Interest does not lie so much in the 
special occupation used or in the con- 
clusions reached as in the illustration 
of a kind of inquiry which is of general 
applicability and usefulness. Re- 
search studies in employment practice 
have commonly concerned themselves 
with turnover in a particular occupa- 
tion, or with the success of particular 
tests, or with some other more or less 
single and separate item of investiga- 
tion. The thing we wish to point to 
is the additional value resident in a 
more varied and many-sided study of a 
job in all its employment aspects. 
The present study merely looks in 
that direction. A complete study of a 
special occupation or job from this 
point of view would be a formidable un- 
dertaking, requiring perhaps months, 
perhaps years. It is not identical 


with a job analysis. Attention is 
directed rather to the people in the job 
than to the work itself (though the 
two necessarily go hand in hand), 
and particularly to the qualifications 
of the workers and other information 
of use in guiding practices of selec- 
tion and retention for the job. The 
material in the following pages is not 
at all a general or adequate illustra- 
tion of the sort of study suggested. It 
gives only a hint of the lines along 
which such studies might proceed, and 
contains a few examples of the modes 
of analysis involved. ; 
Since we are not primarily interested 
in the particular occupation studied, 
only a brief general statement is 
needed as to the nature of the machine 
billing operations in which the group 
is engaged. The billing machine is 
a simplified combination of adding 
machine and typewriter. It is spec- 
ially adapted to make entries of the 
sort needed on bills and ledger accounts, 
and automatically to perform part of 
the computation. Billers in the group 
studied have continuous and fairly 
uniform work, billing one account after 
another in a routine fashion. On the 
average, 35 to 40 accounts per hour 
are typed by the experienced billers. 
Each account involves some 10 or 12 
separate entries, and one of the steps 
necessitates a mental calculation which 
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at times is fairly complex. Regarding 
operators for machine billing, a com- 
mittee report of the National Electric 
Light Association! states: 


New operators should have a high school 
education, but do not have to have a 
knowledge of billing machines or the book- 
keeping system. When a new clerk enters 
the machiue billing division, he is turned 
over to a machine instructor who under- 
stands the system thoroughly. While the 
student is practicing on the machine, he is 
also spending a portion of his time studying 
the methods of billing. A regular course 
of ten lessons has been arranged, ranging 
from elementary electricity to our most 
complicated rate schedules. This course 
is given by an instructor, who works in 
conjunction with the machine instructor, 
so that in from two to three weeks, an 
operator is ready to go on the regular 
billing. 

Operators are paid a basic wage plusa 
bonus based upon the records of both 
speed and accuracy in billing. 

In undertaking the study of machine 
billers, we stated our general problem 
in this way: Some billers are more 
efficient and more desirable employees 
than others. Can we find a few of 
the measurable differences that bring 
about this greater efficiency? In 
other words, can we predict the future 
value of the biller on the basis of in- 
‘formation obtained at the time of 
employment, or early in the employee’s 
period of service with the company? 

Our inquiry isrelated to such specific 
questions as: (1) What kind of people 
should be hired—Men or girls? High 
school graduates or common school 
graduates? Young persons or older 
ones? People of high general ability 


1Report of Committee on Customers’ 
Records and Billing Methods, Forty-third 
Convention of the National Electric Light 
Association Pasadena, California, May, 
1920. 
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or routine workers who are content to 
stay on repetitive work? (2) What 
indications of later ability can be 
gotten from the production records 
during the earlier months of employ- 
ment? What is the typical rate of im- 
provement in machine billing? What 
is the relation of increasing speed 
to increasing accuracy’ (3) What re- 
sults of value may be derived from the 
use of psychological tests and rating 
scales? Do certain abilities or charac- 
teristics appear to be especially closely 
related to success in the work? 

In an attempt to find answers to 
some of these questions, records of 
billing machine operators at work in 
1920 and 1921 were analyzed. From 
the records of the billers at work in 
1920 (379 in number) the following 
items of information were obtained: 
Production records (speed and ac- 
curacy) by months; duration of em- 
ployment in the case of workers who 
left the Company, and their reason for 
leaving; sex; age; schooling; previous 
experience. In November, 1920 the 
general plan of work of the billers was 
greatly modified by having all the 
mental calculations performed as a 
separate operation before the books 
were delivered to the machine opera- 
tors. Our second set of records was 
taken, accordingly, from the 1921 
group of billers working under the new 
system. With respect to this group, 
who numbered 32, the following items 
were obtained: Production records 
(speed and accuracy) S; Sex; 
age; schooling; psychological test 
scores; ratings on a number of charac- 
teristics by supervisors. An analysis 
of these several items of information 
constitutes the main portion of this 


paper. 
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ANALYSIS OF DATA—1920 GROUP OF 
BILLING MACHINE OPERATORS 


We shall ask ourselves three ques- 
tions in regard to this group of workers: 
(1) What is the relation of the individ- 
uals’ efficiency to their personal char- 
acteristics such as sex, age, schooling, 
and previous experience? In other 
words, can we predict in any degree 
the future value of the individuals on 
the basis of these items of personal 
information available at the time of 
employment? (2) What is the rela- 
tion of turnover to personal character- 
istics? In other words, do certain 
kinds of billers leave sooner or in 
greater numbers than others, and if 
so, what are their special characteris- 
tics? (3) What is the relation of 
individual production and of turnover 
to records of the individuals’ produc- 
tion in earlier months of employment? 
In other words, can we predict the 
future value of operators on the basis 
of their production records during the 
first few months? 

Clearly, all three of these questions 
deal directly with the problem of know- 
ing what kind of people to hire and 
which ones to retain. The results 
turn out to be in the main negative. 
That is to say, none of the relations 
suggested in the preceding paragraph 
prove to be close enough to make pos- 
sible very accurate predictions of the 
future value of billers. Negative find- 
ings are not void of significance, how- 
ever. It is important for employ- 
ment interviewers to know what char- 
acteristics not to rely upon as well as 
what ones are useful. The conclu- 
sions are more fully discussed at the 
end of our analysis. 
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1. Efficiency of production in relation to 
sex, age, schooling, and 
previous experience 


Our question in this section is: 
How far are we able to tell what an 
individual’s efficiency is by knowing 
his sex, age, schooling, and previous 
experience? In attempting to answer 
this question, we shall divide the 
billers into two divisions: (a) those 
whose records extend over six months 
or more, and (b) those whose records 
extend over less than a six months 
period of employment. And since 
efficiency of production is measured 
both by speed and accuracy, we shall 
also consider these separately, deal- 
ing under both (a) and (b) first with 
speed and second with accuracy. 

(a) Comparisons within the group of 
workers remaining siz months or more, 
(fifty-seven individuals began work 
in 1920 and remained six months or 
more.) ; 

(1) Speed. A general index of 
speed of billing was calculated for each 
individual from the records showing 
his average number of accounts per 
hour by months for the first six months 
of employment. 


Briefly, this general index was gotten 
as follows: Since we found that, on the 
average, there was little improvement after 
the first six months, we took the speed at 
the sixth month as a basis or point of 
reference for our evaluations of the speeds 
at the other months. The average speed 
for the first month was 22.5; for the sixth 
month it was 40.8, which is 1.8 times as 
great as for the first month. Hence in 
each case we multiplied the first month’s 
speed record by 1.8 to bring it to a sixth 
month basis. Similarly, each second month 
record was multiplied by 1.5 and so on. 
The six corrected monthly records were 
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then averaged to obtain the general index 
of speed for each individual. These final 
speed measures vary from 29 accounts per 
hour to 67 accounts per hour. (A special 
difficulty was presented by the fact that 
all accounts are not equal in the time they 
require. It was accordingly necessary to 
make certain allowances to place all records 
on a comparable basis. The details of this 
weighting we need not describe here.) 


These speed indexes as measures -of 
individual efficiency were then com- 
pared with the items of sex, age, 
schooling, and experience. The aver- 
age results of these comparisons are 
summarized in table I. 

None of the differences are striking 
and the number of individuals is so 
small as to make the differences highly 
unreliable. A summary of the more 
significant relations that are indicated 
by this and subsequent tables will be 
made after we have examined the 
data for both speed and accuracy for 
both the group of workers remaining 
six months and those having records 
for less than six months. 

(2) Accuracy. General indexes of 
accuracy were obtained precisely as 
were those for speed, and similar com- 
parisons have been made. Theaver- 
age results for accuracy are sum- 
marized in table II. Probably none 
of these differences in accuracy as 
affected by sex, age, etc., are great 
enough to have certain significance. 
The relationships suggested by the 
table will be summarized later in con- 
junction with other similar com- 
parisons. 

(b) Comparisons within the group of 
workers remaining less than six months. 
(Eighty-seven individuals began work 
in 1920 for whom we have records 
for from one month to five months.) 
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(1) Speed. A _ general index of 
speed of billing was obtained for each 
individual as was done in the case of 
the six month group. Comparisons 
were then made between the speed 
indexes and the items of sex, age, 
schooling, and experience as in the case 
of the other group. (These compari- 
sons were first made separately for 
individuals working one month, those 
working two months, etc. Since the 
differences between these groups were 
not significantly large, they were all 
pooled and only the combined results 
are given here.) The comparisons 
were made omitting all individuals 
who left work to return to school, 
since this group of vacation workers 
might appear exceptional and thus lead 
to unwarranted conclusions as to the 
relationships being studied. The rela- 
tions proved to be approximately the 
same with vacation workers included 
2s when they were omitted. The 
comparisons with vacation workers . 
omitted are shown in table III. 

As was true of the six month group 
(table I), none of the differences are 
large enough to carry much weight. 
As regards sex, schooling, and: experi- 
ence, the slight differences that are 
shown are not in the same direction as 
those found among the individuals 
remaining six months or more. 

(2) Accuracy. The comparisons in 
accuracy of the individuals working 
less than six months are shown in 
table IV. (As in the case of speed 
comparisons, the individuals who re- 
turned to school have been omitted.) 
The differences are again small and 
not readily explained. 

As a general conclusion, now, based 
upon all the comparisons that have 

















TABLE I 
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Kelation of speed records to sex, age, schooling, and experience, for billing machine operators 
working six months or more 





























NUMBER AVERAGE SPEED INDEXES 
COMPARISONS OF SPEED RECORDS WITH: OF INDI- 
venvaas Men Total 
Girls 31 37 
Pidsndadtiabekccbuneshopeend cad on 26 42 
16-18 23 39 39 
FT Se Hae 19-21 25 44 37 
22- 8 39 37 
6-10 16 44 41 
Schooling (grades completed).......4| 10.5-11.5 14 42 39 
12-15 24 42 39 
None 10 47 37 
Experience in office work (years)... . 0-1 21 40 39 
1- 23 43 39 
TABLE II 


Relation of accuracy records to sex, age, schooling, and experience, for billing machine 


operators working six months or more 





s 
AVERAGE ACCURACY INDEXES* 























NUMBER (ERROR PERCENTAGE) 
COMPARISONS OF ACCURACY RECORDS WITH: OF INDI- 
, VIDUALS 
Men Total 
Girls 31 2.2 
bidniantctacisrenenteseiriceanes Men 26 26 
16-18 23 2.5 2.4 
Age (years)........ 19-21 25 2.8 2.4 
22- 8 2.6 2.5 
6-10 16 1.6 2.2 2.0 
Schooling (grades completed)....... 10.5-11.5 14 2.4 2.8 2.4 
12-15 24 2.4 2.6 2.4 
None 10 8 1.9 1.8 
Experience in office work (years)... . 0-1 21 4 2.8 2.6 
1- 23 2 1.8 2.0 





* Attention is called to the fact that the accuracy index is really an index of percent of 


errors. Hence greater accuracy is indicated by lower indexes. 
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TABLE III 


Relation of speed records to sez, age, schooling, and experience, for billing machine operators 
working less than six months (vacation workers omitted) 





NUMBER AVERAGE SPEED INDEXES 
COMPARISONS OF SPEED RECORDS WITH: OF INDI- 


haat Girls Men Total 








Girls 25 
Men 42 


16-18 24 
Ee ere ear 19-21 31 
22- 12 


6-10 25 
Schooling (grades completed) 10.5-11.5 10 
12-15 26 


None 16 
Experience in office work (years)... . 0-1 17 
1- 29 


S88 SSE BRE 




















TABLE IV 


Relation of accuracy records to sex, age, schooling, and experience, for billing machine 
operators working less than six months (vacation workers omitted) 





AVERAGE ACCURACY INDEXES 


NUMBER (ERROR PERCENTAGE) 


COMPARISON OF ACCURACY RECORDS WITH: OF INDI- 
VIDUALS 





Girls Men Total 





Girls 25 
Men 42 


16-18 24 
BE eee 19-21 31 
22- 12 


6-10 25 
Schooling (grades completed) 10.5-11.5 10 
12-15 26 


0-1 17 
1- 29 


Experience in office work (years)... . 





None 16 
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been presented with regard to the 
relationship of individual production 
to sex, age, schooling, and experience, 
it may be stated that efficiency cannot 
be predicted with any useful degree 
of precision from such items of infor- 
mation as these personal qualities 
with which we have dealt. The differ- 
ences that are shown between the 
different sexes, ages, etc., are so small 
and so inconsistent in the different 
comparisons, the number of individuals 
is so small, and the original reliability 
of the records (especially those of 
errors) is so questionable, that all the 
indicated relations can be considered 
as having suggestive value only. In 
every case the differences within a 
group are far greater than the differ- 
ences between that group and the one 
with which it is compared. In answer 
to the question, then, of whether we 
can predict the future value of billing 
machine operators on the basis of sex, 
age, schooling, etc.—items available 
at the time of employment—our con- 
clusion must be in the negative. 

It is, however, to be emphasized 
that negative conclusions in an inquiry 
of this sort are by no means devoid of 
value. It is important for employ- 
ment supervisors to know what not to 
depend upon as well as to know what 
items may be utilized. In the present 
instance, actual employment proce- 
dure was making use of certain items 
(especially the requirement of high 
school education) which have appar- 
ently only negligible diagnostic value. 
It is only by learning what devices fail 
in employment selection as well as 
what ones succeed that we shall even- 
tually be able judicially to evaluate 
tests, the several items of personal 
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information, references, trial at the 
job, and so on. Research cannot be 
limited to one or two spectacular and 
promising methods like tests and rat- 
ing scales. 


2. Labor turnover in relation to sex, age, 
schooling, and previous experience 


We come now to the second of the 
three major questions that were stated 
at the beginning of our analysis. Our 
present question involves such con- 
siderations as whether the turnover 
among men is greater than among 
girls, whether it is greater among older 
or younger persons, among employees 
experienced or inexperienced in office 
work, and among employees with more 
or with less schooling. Clearly the 
answers to such questions will deter- 
mine whether we can predict at the 
time of employment from such items 
as age, sex, etc., whether the applicants 
are likely to leave relatively soon. . 

The relations that were found are 
shown in table V. While few of these 
differences are large enough to be of 
value as guides in the selection of 
employees, they do contain some hints 
as to the location of special difficulties 
in regard to turnover. Let us state a 
few of these relations. 

As to the difference in sex, there is 
a slight tendency for the men hired to 
leave sooner and in greater numbers 
than is true of the girls. The entire 
difference occurs during the first month 
of employment, during which time 15 
per cent of the girls and 23 per cent of 
the men leave. The differences in 
reasons for leaving ‘as between the 
sexes are shown in table VI. 

With regard to age, there is a slight 
tendency for the youngest people to 








TABLE V 
Duration of employment of billing machine operators in relation to sex, age, schooling, and 


experience 
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COMPARISONS OF DURATION OF EMPLOYMENT WITH: 


| 


NUMBER 
OF INDI- 
Vv 
IN EACH 


IDUALS 


CLASS 


PER CENT OF EACH CLASS 


WHO WORKED: 








6 
months 
or less 




















Girls 
Men 






16-18 
19-21 
22-5 


6-10 
10.5-11 
12-15 


0-1 
= 


5 


None 













187 
192 





104 
176 
97 


126 
70 
133 


72 
117 
144 





1 
lto3 | 3to6 
=e aa Rane 
15 20 il 
23 16 14 









19 






16 





15 








25 
15 
14 





17 
13 
22 






24 
18 
16 
















10 
12 
13 


9 
14 
16 


8 
14 
12 









































TABLE VI 


Reasons for leaving in relation to sex and duration of employment among billing machine 
operators 




















REASON{ FOR LEAVING 






NUMBER* OF INDIVIDUALS WHO LEFT IN: 








1 month or less 





1 to 3 months 





3 to 6 months 








6 months or less 














Male 








Female 





Male 








Female 





Male 








Female 








Male 


Female 











Beton tO SenOOl. ....... . oe cies 
Re eee 
_ Unknown—left without notice...... 
Another position................... 
EM nth. 5 eI 
I 2 ooo gS si oscbeota aves 
ato 5, cea od Sasi asl ciciaaa lean os 


Absence and tardiness.............. 








3 
10 


_ 
ere DOK OOS OF 


cororRP oor © Ore 





NNR NONNNWO OD © 





13 


CONF WONWN WP > 





eoocoowo an oa 








Kee DNDN OC kK tw 





21 
21 
12 
10 


m C CW % Or 








17 








18 














* The total number of men employed in the period under consideration is almost exactly 
the same as the total number of girls, 192 and 187 respectively. Hence the comparisons 
of absolute numbers in the table also represent fairly closely the relative relations. 

t The inadequacy of the list of reasons for leaving is apparent. We were not able, of 
course, to go beyond the records that had been accumulated. 



















be more unstable employees than the 
older. The younger employees left 
in larger numbers especially in the 
period from one month to three months 
after employment. Analysis of the 
reasons for leaving revealed the fact 
that this difference was due almost 
entirely to the larger number of young 
persons returning to school, but an 
important difference also appears in 
the greater number of young employces 
leaving because of inefficiency—14 
per cent of those under 19 as against 
only 7 per cent of those 19 or older. 

In amount of schooling, there is a 
decided tendency for persons with little 
schooling (two years of high school or 
less) to leave in greater numbers during 
the first month, though at the end of 
six months only a slightly larger per- 
centage have left than in the case of 
the high school graduates. This last 
fact is found, however, to be due en- 
tirely to the large number of individ- 
uals with more schooling who left 
to return to school (see the first line 
in table VIII)—individuals who pre- 
sumably were given summer employ- 
ment and hence may properly be 
eliminated in our analysis of the fac- 
tors associated with instability of em- 
ployees. If we tabulate the informa- 
tion on schooling in table V, omitting 
the individuals leaving to return to 
school, we obtain table VII. There is 
a striking tendency manifest for the 
people with less schooling to be less 
stable employees as billers, as is clear 
from the total per cents leaving within 
six months. 

The principal differences in reasons 
for leaving between the people with 
more and those with less schooling 
are shown in table VIII. 

The table shows that people with 
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TABLE VII 
Relation of amount of schooling to stability 
of employment among billing 
machine operators 





























PER CENTS (OMITTING 
THOSE RETURNING 
TO SCHOOL) LEAVING IN: 
Gan jem llal aia 
COMPLETED | vipUALs | ‘5 = e 8 
ailafi]a|4 
alah 
ms _ of o 
6-10 126 23 | 16 9 | 48 
10.5-11.5 70 13 9 | 13 | 34 
12-15 133 3th 9 | 28 
TABLE VIII 


Relation of amount of schooling to reasons for 
leaving among billing machine operators 





PER CENTS OF EACH 
GROUP LEAVING WITHIN 
6 MONTHS, DUE TO 


THE CAUSES LISTED: 
REASON FOR LEAVING 

















Grades oo Grades 

8to 10 to 11.5 12to 15 
Return to school...... 2 9 18 
Left without notice....| 11 1 6. 
Inefficient... ........... 16 4 3 
Another position...... 22 4 6 





more schooling do not leave nearly as 
frequently as others on account of 
inefficiency or without notice; they are 
more likely than others to leave for 
the purpose of returning to school or 
taking another position. 

As regards amount of previous office 
experience, table V shows that the 
stability is noticeably greater among 
individuals who have had no experi- 
ence. This is particularly true during 
the first month of employment. The 
relations are again made more clear 
if we eliminate the individuals leaving 


‘to return to school (since an unduly 


large proportion of these are people 
with no or little experience). We then 
get table IX. 
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TABLE IX 
Relation of amount of previous office experi- 
ence to stability of employment among 
billing machine operators 





























PER CENTS (OMITTING THOSE 
RFTURNING TO SCHOOL) 
YEARS | NuMBER LEAVING IN: 
exeenr | OF INDI- 
VIDUALS 
ENCE 1 in| 1to3 | 3to6 | o. 
pn months ;months pos ~ 
None 72 7 13 6 26 
0-1 117 15 10 10 35 
1- 144 18 13 10 41 
TABLE X 


Relation of amount of previous office experi- 
ence to reasons for leaving among 
billing machine operators 























PER CENTS OF EACH 
GROUP LEAVING WITHIN 
6 MONTHS, DUE TO 
THE CAUSES LISTED 
REASON FOR LEAVING 
No 
;_| lyear | Over 
» ~s or less | 1 year 
Return to school...... 14 12 6 
Left without notice... . 4 4 8 
OS eee 3 12 9 
Another position or 
dissatisfied.......... 4 9 9 











The principal differences in reasons 
for leaving between the people with 
more and those with less experience 
are shown in table X. There is evi- 
dently less tendency for individuals 
without previous, experience to leave 
because of inefficiency, dissatisfaction, 
or to leave without notice, than in the 
case of those with more experience. 
(To some extent these relations are 
due to the fact that the people without 
experience tend to be the ones with 
most schooling.) 

Let us summarize, now, the main 
turnover relationships found: 

Sex—Men leave in greater numbers 
than girls during the first month of 
employment, especially for the rea- 
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sons, “left without notice,” “another 
position,” and “dissatisfaction.” 

Age—The youngest people (16 to 
18 years of age) leave in slightly greater 
numbers than the older ones, es- 
pecially for reasons, “returning to 
school” and “inefficiency.” 

Schooling—Employees with school- 
ing not exceeding two years in high 
school leave in decidedly greater num- 
bers during the first month of employ- 
ment than those with more schooling, 
and in slightly greater numbers there- 
after if we omit all individuals return- 
ing to school. Reasons “left without 
notice” and “inefficiency” are most 
prominent. 

Experience—Employees who have 
had previous office experience leave in 
decidedly greater numbers during the 
first month than do those with no 
experience, and in slightly greater 
numbers thereafter if we again omit 
individuals returning to school. Rea- 
sons, “left without notice,” “ineffici- 
ency,” and “another position or dis- 
satisfaction” are most prominent. 
(The relations are to a considerable 
extent the same as those under school- 
ing since many of the individuals with 
experience are ones with less schooling.) 


8. Production and turnover in relation 
to individual records during the ear- 
lier months of employment 


We come to consider now the final 
one of the three questions proposed in 
our introductory remarks. The ques- 
tion which is to be answered in this 
section is: How well can we predict 
the future value (in terms both of 
stability and production) of billers on 
the basis of their production records 
during the early months of employ- 














ment? We shall deal with this topic 
under several heads. 

(a) General relations of the records 
of later months to those of earlier months. 
All individuals begin at a rather low 
standard of efficiency and improve 
over a number of months, typically 
progressing more rapidly at first and 
more slowly later. We have found 
that on the average very little improve- 
ment occurs in either speed or accuracy 
after the first six months. While this 
is the average tendency there are, of 
course, a great many individuals who 
improve far more rapidly or far more 
slowly than the average. It is cer- 
tain that not all individuals who do 
well in comparison with their fellows 
during the first month or the second 
month will be relatively as high at the 
end of six months. [If all individuals 
improved uniformly, if the highest in 
the first month continued highest and 
the lowest continued lowest, we could 
predict after one month which individ- 
uals would be satisfactory and which 
would not. But since individuals do 
not progress at equal rates, the prob- 
lem is to know how good an estimate 
can be formed from records of the first 
few months as to the individual’s 
ability after he has reached his per- 
manent level. We wish also to tell 
from the records of early months which 
individuals are most likely to be un- 
stable employees. 

Table XI shows the average rate of 
improvement in speed and accuracy 
of billers: 

It is to be noted that the workers 
leaving after one month or two months 
have poorer average records for those 
first two months than do those remain- 
ing longer. This was found to be due 
to the fact that individuals with poor 
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TABLE XI 


Average rate of improvement in speed and 
accuracy of billing machine operators 




















SPEED—AVERAGE ACCURACY—AVERAGE 
ACCOUNTS PFR HOUR | PERCENT OF ERRORS 
G ding t G rding 

— haath at ecaphapeneek: angi of emabageia: 
88) 3/2/43 |48| 4/4) 4 
a wo & =| < =| wo & = P=) 
BS|s8|e]28|e8|s8| 8 | @ 
co oO nN sl o oD Nn _ 

Ist (22 .5/22.7/21 .3/20.1/6.68/6.88'7 .18/7.71 

2nd (28 .4/29 .6/25.7 3.70\4.18)5.18 

3rd _ |33.0)33.7 3.10)3.15 

4th |36.4| * 2.89) * 

5th |40.6) * 2.69) * 

6th |40.8 2.67 

7th |40.8 2.86 

8th |44.1 2.32 

9th [42.8 2.45 


























* Number of individuals too small to 
give reliable averages. 


records in the first and second months 
are slightly more likely to leave in 
less than six months than are those 
with better records. 

(b) Relative standing of individuals 
in speed and accuracy in different 
months. Let us rank individuals ac- 
cording to their speed and separately 
according to their accuracy for the 
first month, giving the best record 
first place, the next best second place, 
and soon. Then do the same for the 
second month, third month, etc. Now 
we can compare the order of individuals 
for the different months to see whether 
people high one month continue high 
in other months, in such a way that we 
would be able to predict in advance 
how well they will do. (We made 
similar comparisons by charting in 
detail the actual records of differ- 
ent months in comparison with one 
another. These graphs bear out the 
conclusions stated below.) 
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In general, we find that the predic- 
tions that can be made are highly inac- 
curate. Take, for example, our abil- 
ity to predict what the records of 
individual typists will be in the sixth 
month, on the basis of records for the 
earlier months. We find that the 
first month’s records give practically 
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given in table XII. The same sorts 
of relations are found when we take 
months other than the sixth for com- 
parison. On the whole, standing in 
speed shows somewhat closer agree- 
ment from month to month than does 
standing in accuracy. Speed and ac- 
curacy records do not show close 
































TABLE XII 
Correlation coefficients showing relations of individuals’ standing in different months 
CORRELATION OF 6TH MONTH CORREL. N CORRELATION OF 6TH MONTH CORREL. N 
SPEED RECORD WITH: COEF. ACCURACY RECORD WITH COEF. 
lst month speed............} 0.20 57 | Ist month accuracy....... 0.00 49 
2nd month speed........... 0.48 55 | 2nd month accuracy....... 0.25 50 
3rd month speed............| 0.60 57 | 3rd month accuracy....... 0.31 52 
4th month speed............| 0.76 57 | 4th month accuracy....... 0.58 55 
5th month speed............| 0.76 57 | 5th month accuracy.......| 0.74 56 
7th month speed............| 0.86 44 | 7th month accuracy....... 0.72 44 
8th month speed............| 0.74 32 | 8th month accuracy.... 0.40 32 
9th month speed............| 0.68 21 | 9th month accuracy...... 0.16 21 
2nd month accuracy........ —0.10 50 | 2ad month speed.......... 0.25 55 
TABLE XIIl 
Correlation coefficients showing relation of speed and accuracy in different months 
CORREL. COEF. N 

TS iitiintnd a Wl view tee ceite ies tetsoe avs wali stecaae tees 0.35 49 
ee a rk cbeeeeeecd Tsai ON OEs eee y OREO 0.37 50 
Eyre era atintawinettinantestee pene 0.37 52 
I ee soa Lys Seale bi eiks wie kabd awed s SaeauN 0.51 55 
EE er ere ee re eee 0.48 . 56 
Tee i oa a tetidneiniacaieaclent wile 0.34 57 
ai nih diy ckseiannakeennus dbeanetenn ted 0.52 44 
cache ckinkers sens ueerehnkddoexuaneed 0.29 32 
a reso oa seen rere a alten Se ciara Geelei neve teeIas 0.53 21 











no indication at all, for either accuracy 
orspeed. Thesecond month’s records 
show a trifle closer relation; the third 
month is just a bit better; the fourth 
and fifth are naturally still closer. 
But even in predicting sixth month 
standing from fifth month standing, 
our error would be about two-thirds 
as great as by mere guess (correlation 
coefficient 0.76). The results are 


agreement with each other (table 
XIII). 

The correlation coefficients are 
shown in tables XII and XIII. 

In conclusion, we again arrive at the 
statement that some relationship is 
shownin the direction in which we wish 
to predict, but again the relationship 
is not sufficiently close to make pos- 
sible reliable individual prognostica- 




















tions, except perhaps among individ- 
uals especially low in their records 
during early months. 

(c) Predictions of turnover and individ- 
ual production on the basis of produc- 
tion records of the first two months. 
In order to arrive at some general 
conclusion as to how much the speed 
and accuracy records of the first two 
months could be made to reveal about 
individuals’ future value, we arbi- 
trarily divided all the people con- 
sidered into “successes” and “failures.” 

“Failures” consisted of: ; 

(1) Individuals who left in less than 
6 months. (Individuals leaving to 
return to school were omitted as being 
in a special class.) 

(2) Individuals who in the sixth 
month had not attained a speed of 
more than 35 accounts per hour. 

(3) Individuals who in the sixth 
month had not attained an error record 
of less than 4 per cent. 

“Successes” included all others. 

The question now is: How well will 
the first and second month speed and 
accuracy records show which individ- 
uals will be “failures” and which 
ones “successes?” 

The most significant comparisons 
may be summarized as in table XIV. 
It is clear from this table that, on the 
average, predictions of considerable 
value can be made concerning individ- 
uals who are especially low in the 
records for the first and second months, 
even though the judgment concerning 
any one person is subject to great 
error. 


4. Summary 


The three main questions raised at 
the beginning of our discussion have 
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now been considered in the light of the 

data available. Hard and fast con- 
clusions are not possible, partly 
because the data are inadequate, 
partly because a complete statistical 
analysis of all the variable items in- 
volved would become hopelessly com- 
plex, if not actually impossible, and 
partly because many practical con- 
siderations enter into any final deci- 
sions—considerations not at all pres- 
ent in our analysis. 

With these limitations in mind, we 
may, nevertheless, summarize the find- 
ings which our present material does 
justify. 

1. Can we predict the future effici- 
ency of billers on the basis of informa- 
tion as to sex, age, schooling, and 
previous experience, obtained at the 
time of employment? 

In general, the answer is no. Slight 
advantages of different groups accord- 
ing to sex, age, schooling, and experi; 
ence, were found, but in all instances 
these differences were so small and 
equivocal as to be of little significance 
in an attempt to estimate the future 
value of individual typists. 

2. Can we predict the probability 
of individuals’ leaving within a rela- 
tively short time, on the basis of in- - 
formation as to sex, age, schooling, 
and experience? 

A number of significant relation- 
ships were found between sex, age, 
etc., and turnover. It is question- 
able, however, whether these relations 
are of such a nature that they would 
be useful to the employment office in 
predicting which applicants are most 
likely to become permanent employees. 
In connection with many other items, 
they would probably prove helpful. 
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3. Can we predict the future value 
of billers on the basis of their produc- 
tion records during the first few 
months? 

Although the general answer to this 
question must be mainly in the nega- 
tive, if we limit the question to predic- 
tions with respect to especially poor 
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20 accounts per hour and errors of 
6 per cent or more. 


ANALYSIS OF DATA—1921 GROUP OF 
BILLING MACHINE OPERATORS 


In this second division of our study, 
we shall deal primarily with the ques- 
tion: How well can we predict the 


TABLE XIV 
Predictions from first month records 





Speed—No predictions of appreciable value can be made. 

Accuracy—Of the individuals who made less than 4 per cent errors in the first month, 12 
out of 35 (34 per cent) are ‘‘Successes.’’ Of the individuals who made more than 4 per 
cent errors in the first month, 14 out of 80 (17 per cent) are “Successes.” 


Of the individuals who made less than 10 per cent errors in the first mouth, 23 out of 


86 (27 per cent) are ‘‘Successes.’’ 


Of the individuals who made more than 10 per cent 


errors in the first month, 3 out of 29 (10 per cent) are ‘‘Successes.”’ 

Speed and Accuracy combined—Of the individuals who made less than 4 per cent errors in 
the first month and also had a speed of 15 accounts per hour or better, 12 out of 31 
(89 per cent) are ‘“‘Successes.’’ Of all other individuals, 14 of 84 (17 per cent) are 


‘-Successes.’’ 





Predictions from second month records 





Speed—Of the individuals who were below 20 accounts per hour in the first month, 1 of 


9 (11 per cent) are ‘“‘Successes.’’ 


Of the individuals who were above 20 accounts per 


hour in the first month, 25 of 78 (32 per cent) are ‘‘Successes.”’ 


Of the individuals who were below 30 accounts per hour in the first month, 11 of 57 
(19 per cent) are ‘‘Successes.’’ Of the individuals who were above 30 accounts per 
hour in the first month, 15 of 30 (50 per cent) are ‘‘Successes.”’ 

Accuracy—Of the individuals who made less than 6 per cent errors in the second month, 


? 


24 of 67 (36 per cent) are ‘‘Successes. 


Of the individuals who made more than 6 per 


cent errors in the second month, 2 of 20 (10 per cent) are ‘‘Successes.”’ 
Speed and Accuracy combined—Of the individuals who made less than 6 per cent errors in 
the second month and also had a speed of 20 accounts per hour or better, 24 of 63 ($8 


per cent) are “‘Successes.”’ 


Of all other individuals, 2 of 24 (8 per cent) are ‘‘Successes.”’ 





workers (and from a practical point 
of view these would be of primary 
interest), the answer is that predictions 
of some value are possible. For ex- 
ample, we can predict that the chances 
are less than one in ten that an individ- 
ual will be a “success” who in his 
second month has a speed of less than 


ability of billing machine operators 
(in this case the 1921 group) on the 
basis of certain personal characteris- 
tics and scores on psychological tests? 
The question has already been dis- 
cussed in part for the 1920 group of 
workers. Secondarily, in the present 
connection, we shall treat of the esti- 

















mated ratings of the typists’ abilities 
as these abilities are estimated by 
supervisors, and shall say something 
of the use of these ratings. In general 
we desire an indication as to the value 
of psychological tests and rating esti- 
mates as aids in selecting and judging 
billing machine operators. 

The group considered here is very 
small—32 in number. Complete rec- 
ords (ones extending back at least 
six months) were obtained for only 
25 persons, and for several of these 
the psychological test scores are lack- 
ing. All findings must consequently 
be accepted with reservations due to 
the few individuals involved. 

As was earlier mentioned, the system 
of machine billing underwent a con- 
siderable modification between 1920 
and 1921. The most important 
change consisted in the simplification 
of the billing operations by eliminating 
the principal mental calculations pre- 
viously required. At the same time 
slight changes were made in the 
methods of measuring speed and errors 
for purposes of figuring bonuses. The 
data in this part of our inquiry are 
consequently not directly comparable 
with those gathered in the earlier 
study. 

We shall make three main compari- 
sons: (1) The relation of individual 
efficiency to sex, age, and schooling; 
(2) The relation of individual effi- 
ciency to scores on psychological tests; 
(3) The relation of individual effi- 
ciency to the ratings of several char- 
acteristics by supervisors. 


1. The relation of individual efficiency 
to sex, age, and schooling 


Individual efficiency indexes were 
calculated by taking the average 
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monthly record for each individual for 
the six months ending in July, 1921. 
The speed index is in number of recap 
sheets? done per month; the accuracy 
index is given in two forms, as (a) 
the average number of errors per month 
and (b) the number of errors per month 
relative to the number of recaps done— 
obtained by dividing the number of 
errors by the number of recaps. In 
addition to these three indexes based 
on production records, we have ratings 
by three supervisors of the typists’ 
speed, accuracy, and general value. 
These ratings were made by simply 
arranging the 32 typists in order from 
highest (given the rank 1) to lowest 
(given the rank 32), first with respect 
to speed, then with respect to accu- 
racy, and finally with respect to general 
value. The ranks thus given an indi- 
vidual by the three supervisors were 
averaged to obtain an index for that 
individual. We have, then, six differ- 
ent criteria of individual efficiency 
with which to compare the sex, age, 
and schooling of the billing machine 
operators. These comparisons are 
shown in table XV. The principal 
indications of the table may be sum- 
marized in a few words: 

Sex—The men are decidedly faster 
than the girls; they also make fewer 
errors per recap, though their total 
number of errors is greater due to the 
greater amount of work done. The 
men are also rated higher in speed and 
in general value, and in accuracy there 


2A “recap’’ sheet is a proof sheet upon 
which carbon copies are made of the bills 
as they are typed. It carries spaces for 
postings of forty-four bills. The number 
of recaps completed per month accordingly 
gives a measure of speed of the same kind 
as does number accounts billed per hour, 
though in entirely different terms. 
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is practically no difference. The 
superiority of the men in speed agrees 
with the findings in the 1920 group, 
though there the girls were superior in 
accuracy. 

Age—No difference appears between 
the younger and older workers in 
speed. The number of errors per 
recap and also the ratings by super- 
visors show superiority of the younger 
group in accuracy. The younger indi- 
viduals are also, on the average, rated 
as of greater value to the company. 
The 1920 group showed some differ- 


higher among those with less 
schooling. 

Differences between the 1920 and 
the 1921 groups may be due either to 
the changed methods of work, to differ- 
ences in the constitution of the groups, 
or to other influences and combina- 
tions of those mentioned. Insofar as 
we can rely upon conclusions from the 
small numbers of persons dealt with 
here, the indications are in favor of 
employing men, individuals under 20 
years of age, and high school 
graduates. 


TABLE XV* 


Relation of speed and accuracy records to sex, ag 


e, and schooling, for billing machine operators 


(1921 group) 








COMPARISON OF PRODUCTION RECORDS WITH: 
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* Attention should be called to the fact that iu all columns of the table save the first, 


low numbers mean high ability. 


ences in speed that do not appear here; 
in accuracy the tendency was the same 
as here though very slight. 
Schooling—Amount of schooling 
shows no clear relation to speed. 
Accuracy, however, is much greater 
among high school graduates. High 
school graduates are also rated as 
being very decidedly superior as re- 
gards their value to the company. 
The 1920 group likewise showed no 
differences in speed, but accuracy was 


2. The relation of individual efficiency 
to scores on psychological 
tests 


The same six criteria of efficiency 
are used here as in the preceding sec- 
tion. We shall not attempt to de- 
scribe the tests that were given beyond 
saying that one was a general intelli- 
gence or mental alertness test (the 
Army test) and the others included 
standard tests for attention, eye-hand 
coérdination, accuracy, etc. The test- 











| 
| 











ing required about one hour of each 
individual’s time. 

After we have our test scores and 
also some other measure of efficiency, 
the next step is to compare these to 
see how well they agree. We wish to 
know whether those individuals who 
score high in the tests stand high in 
efficiency of production, and whether 
those low in the tests stand low in 
efficiency. The correlation was found 
for each of the test scores and years of 
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that they would be more sound and 
reliable than if based upon the actual 
records of speed and accuracy ob- 
tained during the first month (if we 
may assume the same general relation 
to be true in the 1921 group as we 
found in the 1920 group.) 

As regards predictions of accuracy, 
much closer relations are found. Four 
different tests show fairly good agree- 
ment with the errors per recap. In 
fact, these tests prove to be as valuable 


TABLE XVI 
Correlation coefficients showing the relation of test scores to supervisors’ ratings and to 
efficiency records 
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creme |scrumacr|Tcoomcr| mee, |acoumcr| vanum 
PE bc ckdaseexeihaoken canes —0.10 | 0.32 0.52 0.34 0.39 0.48 
GE Bierce scucwensceseeess’ 0.12] 0.45 0.66 0.19 0.26 0.37 
Cameciling @ fr @ t...........00.00005. 0.22 0.02 0.32 0.16 0.10 0.21 
Cancelling Digits................... —0.05 | 0.24 0.39 0.13 0.16 0.20 
cin rkscunebevesekences —0.04 |—0.04 0.46 0.08 0.18 0.30 
ob obser aisesoinieiacareineeue —0.16 |} 0.55 0.48 0.09 0.42 0.45 
 iiiidene iia tersxccaes —0.11 | 0.33 0.31 0.05 0.16 0.39 
WORE GUNOEROE. os oo Gs coseee ines. 0.28} 0.31 0.39 0.36 0.63 0.55 





schooling with each of the six measures 
of efficiency that have been described. 

The correlation coefficients are given 
in table XVI. The number of indi- 
viduals ranged from 17 to 27 for the 
coefficients in this table" 

None of the tests show any close 
relationship to speed of work, whether 
we measure speed by production 
records or by supervisor’s ratings. 
The general intelligence test shows 
some slight agreement with the ratings 
of speed as does also the number of 
years of schooling. While predictions 
of the future speed of work would be 
highly unreliable if based upon the 
intelligence test score and years of 
schooling, still it is interesting to note 
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in predicting the accuracy of workers 
as were the fourth and fifth month 
records of accuracy in predicting later 
months, in the case of the 1920 bil- 
ling machine operators. Amount of 
schooling was also found to be related 
to accuracy, especially accuracy as 
rated by the supervisors. We have, 
in these results, an indication that 
simple tests requiring a few minutes 
(the two best ones in this connection 
take, all told, less than 10 minutes), 
and a record of the amount of school- 
ing, give more information about the 
typists’ later accuracy at work than do 
the records based upon several months 
of employment. 

Several of the tests and also the 
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number of years of schooling, appear 
to be fairly good indicators of the 
general value of billing machine opera- 
tors as that value is estimated by 
supervisors. It is significant that 
intelligence measures and amount of 
schooling should show this rather high 
correlation with ratings of general 
value. The multiple correlation 
between the value ratings and a com- 
bination of Alpha test score and 
schooling is 0.65. This at least sug- 
gests that in employing individuals 
with the possibility of promotion in 
mind, the use of intelligence tests and 
attention to amount of previous 
schooling may be especially valuable. 

In general, there appears to be suffi- 
cient evidence from our test results to 
warrant the use of such tests in a more 
thorough try-out under actual employ- 
ment conditions. The indications are 
that the tests can be used as aids 
both in predicting which billers will 
be efficient (as regards accuracy) and 
in showing intellectual qualities that 
are important in the future general 
value of the individuals. The tests 
are far from giving perfect predictions 
or, used alone, of enabling the employ- 
ment office to decide upon the accept- 
ance or rejection of applicants. They 
are promising simply as aids to the 
interviewer in his “all around si#e-up” 
of the applicant. 

To test the tests adequately, they 
should be given to all new applicants 
over a period of months. Then the 
test scores could be compared with 
follow-up reports and records of the 
new employees, to see whether the 
low score individuals were less capable 
and less stable than those with higher 
scores. It is important to note that 
our data show years of schooling to 
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be as good a diagnostic sign as are 

any of the tests. Research is needed 

quite as much on items of this sort as 
upon test results. 

3. The relation of individual effici- 
ency in production to the ratings 
of several characteristics by supervisors 
As has been stated, three supervisors 

rated each of the billing machine 
operators for speed of work, accuracy 
of work, and general value to the com- 
pany. The supervisors also gave esti- 
mates of each typist on eleven differ- 
ent characteristics or traits of per- 
sonality. These sets of ratings are 
now to be compared among themselves 
and with production records. 

First, as to the general ratings of 
speed, accuracy, and general value. 
The ratings by the three supervisors 
agreed very closely with one another 
even though they were submitted 
quite independently. The correla- 
tions between the ratings by each 
supervisor and those by each of the 
other supervisors all fell between 0.70 
and 0.90. The average ratings by 
the three supervisors agreed rather well 
with production records, but appear 
to be by no means a mere duplication 
of these records. The correlations 
among the average ratings and 
between the ratings and efficiency 
records are shown in table XVII. 
The number of individuals ranged 
from 23 to 31 for the coefficients in 
this table. The estimates of speed 
show very high correlation with records 
of speed while the accuracy ratings 
give somewhat lower correlation with 
records of accuracy. (This and other 
facts lead to the belief that the accu- 
racy records are subject to considerable 
error due to the method in use for 
checking errors.) The ratings of gen- 
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eral value are in extremely close agree- 
ment with ratings of accuracy and 
show only fairly good agreement with 
ratings of speed, indicating that in 
the minds of the supervisors, accuracy 
is more important than speed as an 
index of the general value of the typists. 
The general value rating also corre- 
lates fairly well with actual records of 
both speed and accuracy. 

Next to be considered are the super- 
visors’ ratings of the specific charac- 
teristics of the typists. Thirty-two 
typists were estimated with respect to 
eleven qualities by three supervisors. 
In each quality the individual was 
rated by a letter grade, as follows: 


A, decidedly above average 
B, slightly above average 
C, average 

D, slightly below average 
E, decidedly below average. 


The eleven characteristics 
were: 


Punctuality 
Industry 
Coéperativeness 
Cheerfulness 
Intelligence 
Nervousness 
Popularity 
Energy 
Talkativeness 
Seriousness 
Self-confidence 


The meaning of each characteristic 
was indicated by a few descriptive 
adjectives, for example: 

Coéperativeness: Willingness to 
“pull together.” 

Nervousness: Is the person “high 
strung,” fussy, etc.? 

Energy: Is the person active, “full 
of pep,” etc.? 

Two of the qualities—nervousness 
and talkativeness—were dropped from 
our results because they showed almost 
no agreement as estimated by different 
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TABLE XVII 
Correlation coefficients showing the relation 
of supervisors’ ratings to efficiency 
records and to one another 








0.41 
0.56/0. 
0.610. 


Speed rating 88/0. 
Accuracy rating.... 0. 
Value rating....... ‘ 

















0.28 





supervisors. The nine remaining 
qualities have been compared with the 
standing of the typists (1) in general 
value (as rated), (2) in speed of work 
(by actual records), and (3) in accu- 
racy of work as indicated by errors per 
recap sheet. 

The comparisons in (1) should show 
what specific characteristics, in the 
opinions of the supervisors, are espe- 
cially closely related to general value 
and hence are characteristics to be 
sought in selecting and training the 
billing machine operators. Intelli- 
gence, Self-Confidence, Energy, and Seri- 
ousness, stand out as the characteris- 
tics most closely linked, according to 
supervisors’ estimates, with the general 
value of the typists to the company. 
Persistence and punctuality come next; 
then codperation and popularity; and 
finally cheerfulness, in which last case 
there is comparatively little relation 
to the value ratings. 

The second set of comparisons (speed 
of work and the nine character traits 
rated) aims to bring out any significant 
relations between specific characteris- 
tics of the typists and their actual 
speed of production. All the relations 
are much less close than were those 
discussed in the preceding paragraph. 
Only the ratings of Self-Confidence 
show a high measure of agreement 
with speed records. Some slight posi- 
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tive relation is found between speed 
and the traits Energy, Intelligence, 
and Codperativeness. Almost no 
agreement occurs in the case of Seri- 
ousness, Popularity, Punctuality, and 
Persistence. Cheerfulness shows a 
slight negative relation to the speed 
records, that is, the faster typists tend 
to be rated as less cheerful. 

The third group of comparisons is 
made in the same manner as the second 
but using records of relative accuracy 
instead of speed. None of the rela- 
tionships are close. Intelligence and 
Self-Confidence agree fairly well with 
accuracy records. A slight agreement 
is present for Popularity, Energy, Seri- 
ousness; and almost no agreement for 
Punctuality, Persistence, Codperative- 
ness, and Cheerfulness. 

From the foregoing comparisons it 
appears to be fairly clear that Intelli- 
gence and Self-Confidence are the two 
qualities of those rated which hold an 
especially close relation not only to 
supervisors’ rankings of general value 
but also to objectively measured speed 
and accuracy of work. 


4. Summary 


Conclusions based upon our study 
of the 1921 group of typists must be 
viewed as decidedly tentative, due to 
the small number of individuals, the 
unreliability of part of our data, and 
the incompleteness of the factors con- 
sidered. Our analysis, however, has 
pointed in the following directions: 

1. Men appear somewhat superior to 
girls in speed and accuracy of work 
and in their general value to the 
company as estimated by supervisors. 
Likewise, younger typists, on the aver- 
age, are superior in accuracy of work 
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and in general, value. The same is 
true in more marked degree of high 
school graduates. 

2. Several mental tests were found 
that showed promising results as 
devices to help predict the relative 
accuracy of billing machine operators 
and their general value to the 
company. Number of years of school- 
ing was also shown to be valuable in 
thesame way. Intelligence test scores 
and amount of schooling are in espe- 
cially close agreement with ratings of 
the individuals’ general value. More 
complete and extended try-out of the 
tests is needed to demonstrate clearly 
just what value they have in selecting 
billing machine operators. 

3. Relative accuracy appears to be 
considerably more important in the 
supervisors’ opinion of the general 
value of typists than is speed. Intel- 
ligence and Self-Confidence stand out 
as characteristics which the super- 
visors’ ratings place in especially close 
agreement with the typists’ speed and 
accuracy of work and their general 
value to the company. Energy and 
Seriousness also appear to be closely 
related to estimates of general value. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


We have already summarized sepa- 
rately the findings of our analyses of the 
two groups of billers. A few general 
conclusions and comments may now be 
set down. 

1. The examination of the 1920 
group brought out the fact that such 
considerations as sex, age, schooling, 
and previous experience, while they 
show interesting relations to success 
on the job, are inadequate as criteria 
to be used in any direct and simple 











way in selection. In the 1921 group, 
information of the same sort proved 
to give rather better indications of the 
later value and efficiency of work of 
typists. Especially marked is the 
superiority of high school graduates, 
on the average, over typists with less 
schooling. Norigid standards of selec- 
tion and rejection, however, appear 
to be justified in the light of our results. 
But we can definitely recommend that 
the significant relations found should 
be made known to interviewers select- 
ing persons for this work. Further 
studies along similar lines should be 
made which will gradually establish 
and put at the disposal of the inter- 
viewers, valuable information con- 
cerning qualities that are characteris- 
tic of successful billers. 

2. Several mental tests were found 
that showed sufficiently good results 
to warrant their more extended use 
(at first in an experimental way) as 
possible aids in the selection of billing 
machine operators. The tests gave 
better results, on the whole, than any 
other of the facts considered save 
years of schooling; and the tests sup- 
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plement in a useful way this item of 
schooling. 

3. A beginning was made at deter- 
mining some of the character traits 
especially important for the billing 
machine operator to possess. Analy- 
sis of this kind should also be of value 
to interviewers in telling them a little 
more definitely what characteristics 
to look for in applicants. The present 
study indicated Intelligence and Self- 
Confidence as the two most important 
qualities. 

4. Production records of the first 
and second months can be used with 
advantage in predicting which individ- 
uals are going to fail as billers, and 
who accordingly might well be trans- 
ferred to other work without long and 
expensive delay. The sort of results 
found in this connection for the 1920 
group of workers should be ascertained 
for workers under the present system. 
If the findings are similar to those we 
obtained, they should prove of value 
in making transfers, lay-offs, and dis- 
charges. Studies in the typical rate 
of improvement may also be useful as 
standards and incentives for individ- 
uals in training. 








MEETING OF TAYLOR SOCIETY 


The Spring meeting of the Taylor Society 
was held at Syracuse, New York, June 
7 to 9, 1923. Perhaps the good attendance 
at this joint meeting of the National 
Society with the Central New York and 
Southern New York Sections may be 
attributed to the fact that many executives 
and foremen realize that it is time to re- 
store that vigorous attitude toward man- 
agement which was lost in part during 
the depression. On the other hand, we 
must not overlook the fact that Syracuse 
is the focal point of a number of fine auto- 
mobile trunk lines, and driving in June 
is certainly not unpleasant. 

On Thursday afternoon Wilford I. King 
of the Bureau of Economic Research, New 
York, read a paper which summed up the 
salient features of the final report made 
by the committee of the President’s Con- 
ference on Unemployment. 

On Thursday evening a paper on sales 
organizations was presented by Harry 
R. Wellman, Professor of Marketing at 
the Amos Tuck School. There may be 
expected more intense competition in 
business in the future and it was about 
the responsibility of sales organizations 
to meet this competition that Mr. Well- 
man spoke. 

The delegates spent the whole day on 
Friday as guests of the Corona Typewriter 
Company. An inspection of the plant 
added interest to that already shown by 
the readers of recent articles on progressive 
methods of management as published in 
the “‘Bulletin of the Taylor Society.”’ 

Keppele Hall, Supervisor of Planning, 
The Joseph and Feiss Company, Cleveland, 
read a paper on the subject of the planning 
department as an instrument of executive 
control. 

The courtesy of the H. H. Franklin 
Company permitted the delegates to ob- 
serve on Saturday some interesting mechan- 
isms of a most progressive management. 
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AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
ACTIVITIES 


Convention for 1923 


Recent issues of the Association’s 
‘‘News Letter’? announce that the Con- 
vention for 1923 will be held in New York 
on October 29, 30, and 31, at the Hotel 
Astor. 

Owen D. Young, Chairman of the Board 
of the General Electric Company, has 
accepted the Chairmanship of the General 
Convention Committee, and Harry Hopf has 
been appointed Chairman of the General 
Convention Program Committee. 

“The plan of the convention provides 
for three parallel sessions on Monday, 
October 29th, both morning and after- 
noon; on Tuesday, October 30th, for two 
parallel sessions in the morning, and one 
general session in the afternoon, including 
the business meeting at 4:30, and a dinner 
devoted to Coédperation with Collegiate 
Schools of Business and Engineering Col- 
leges, at 6:30; on Wednesday, October 
31st, parallel sessions for each of the Plant 
Executives, Sales Executives and Office 
Executives Divisions, running from 10:00 
a.m. to 12:30 p.m. and from 2:30 p.m. to 
5:00 p.m.”’ 


American Management Review 


No items of Association News are to be 
published in the ‘‘American Management 
Review” they will appear in the ‘‘ News 
Letter,’’ thus giving over more space 
to publication matter of a different nature. 

The personnel of the Editorial and 
Publications Committee is as follows: 

Chairman, Henry C. Link, United States 

Rubber Company 

L. P. Alford, Management and Adminis- 

tration, The Ronald Press Company 

Paul F. Brissenden, School of Business, 

Columbia University 
L. L. Park, American Locomotive 
Company 




















J. W. Dietz, Western Electric Company 

Joseph H. Willits, University of Penn- 
sylvania 

Rita Hilborn, H. A. Hopf and Company 


Biographical Service 


The Association announces, or rather 
brings to the attention of its members 
their bibliographical service. Unlimited 
service in the form of bibliographies com- 
piled from books, pamphlets, periodicals, 
reports, magazine articles, or any published 
literature on management problems is 
offered to Research, Sustaining, and Com- 
pany members. Individual members are 
entitled to twelve bibliographies per year, 
to be confined to the subject matter 
of the division with which the individual 
member is associated. The organization 
of the Association offices makes possible the 
maintenance of contacts with other agen- 
cies, thus allowing complete service. 


The Management Index 


The ‘‘News Letter” calls to the atten- 
tion of its readers the feature of the ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Management Review”’ in a classified 
index of management literature, based on 
the proposed classification as recommended 
to the Dewey Decimal System by the Joint 
Committee on Management Terminology. 


INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE RESEARCH BY 
LABOR 


From ‘‘Health Facts,’’ a 30 page bulletin 
prepared by the Workers’ Health Bureau, 
it is learned that Organized Labor is con- 
ducting research experiments in Indus- 
trial Hygiene. ‘‘Health Facts’ is issued 
by the New York District Council No. 9, 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, and 
Paperhangers of America, and describes 
the dangers of the trade and their effect 
on the lives of workers in this trade. The 
bulletin includes in addition to the results 
of experiments conducted in the Journey- 
men Painters and Allied Crafts Health 
Department, well-arranged facts resulting 
from many previous surveys, covering 
such subjects as accident rates and death 
rates in the trade, sickness costs, and 
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symptoms and results of poisoning from 
lead, turpentine, naphtha, wood alcohol, 
aniline, benzine, amylacetate, banana oil, 
and benzol. 

The Journeymen Painters and Allied 
Crafts Health Department is probably 
the first trade union institution to be 
established for the study of the causes 
and the prevention of occupational dis- 
eases. The department was opened in July, 
1922, with a staff of medical director, 
dentist, nurse, roentgenologist, and lab- 
oratory technician. Dr. Alice Hamilton, 
Professor of Industrial Hygiene at Har- 
vard University, and Dr. Emery R. Hay- 
hurst, Professor of Industrial Hygiene at 
Ohio State University coéperate with the 
Journeymen Painters and Allied Crafts 
Health Department through their member- 
ship on the Advisory Committee of the 
Workers’ Health Bureau. 

The conclusions drawn from the results 
of investigations reported by ‘Health 
Facts’’ are given as follows: 

‘‘By providing regular physical exami- 
nations for members, the Brotherhood of 


Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers 
have adopted an effective Preventive 
measure. The object is to detect the 


first sign of disease in order to prevent 
the continuous and appalling sacrifice 
of workers’ bodies. Careful instruction 
on the importance of hygienic precautions 
is also included as a vital part of the 
Health program. Such instruction cannot 
be carried out during working hours un- 
less painters have proper toilet facilities, 
plenty of drinking water and a chance to 
wash up before eating. These are merely 
the minimum sanitary safeguards, but 
they are necessary as Preventive measures 
against lead and other poisons. 

‘In the final analysis, the fact remains 
that human beings cannot work in an at- 
mosphere charged with poisonous dusts 
and fumes without paying the price in 
sickness, disability and premature death. 
The responsibility for continuing danger- 
ous working conditions rests with the 
employers. Experimentation with cheap 
paints for the mere sake of economy at 
the expense of the health and life of workers 
must cease. 
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“In the meantime, it is imperative that 
painters reduce their hours of exposure 
to trade dangers by limiting the working 
week to a maximum of forty hours.’’ 


ADDRESS TO BABSON GRADUATES 


Mr. Frank B. Gilbreth, in delivering 
an address to the graduating class at 
Babson Institute on June 18, 1923, selected 
for his subject ‘‘The One Best Way for 
Executives.’”’ He emphasized the point 
that it is the duty of those men who have 
received the exceptional benefits to be 
derived from a course such as the Institute 
offers to spread the knowledge of the 
methods acquired where- and whenever 
possible. That there is ample opportunity 
for this dissemination of the knowledge 
of scientific methods we may find in ex- 
amining the conditions today, where many 
of the methods and practices that are 
popular in industry are ridiculous and 
obsolete. There are few people who 
‘‘realize the astounding economic waste 
resulting from not having a national and 
international effort to find and reward 
the person who can demonstrate The One 
Best Way to Do Work in each and all of 
the components that go to make this One 
Best Way in trades and office work,—in 
fact, in every kind of repetitive endeavor. 
Thus there is failure to get the best extent 
for use as a base line from which to adapt 
and improve for the differing individuals 
and ever differing surrounding conditions, 
and failure to disseminate the great idea 
of each studying his own work to eliminate 
unnecessary wastes of time, effort and 
fatigue.” 

There is much written today about the 
monotony that accompanies work based 
on standardized conditions, ‘‘which, as 
a matter of fact, affects only a worker who 
is capable of handling a grade of work 
above the type at which he is working.” 
Emphasis should be placed on the subject 
of having every worker occupy the highest 
position that he is fitted for. 

Efficiency and ability are seldom prop- 
erly evaluated to allow for careful planning 
of the progress and promotion of an indi- 
vidual. The general practice calls for a 





guess rather than a measurement, and this 
may be overcome by the application of 
scientific methods, many of which have 
already been developed,—and in fact this 
obsolete practice will be greatly over- 
come in the present generation, for the 
trend is decidedly started in this direction. 

Mr. Gilbreth’s address was concluded 
with the following remarks on the great 
need for leadership in this work which 
will be necessary before business and 
industry can attain the state where The 
One Best Way will be considered the only 
acceptable way. 

“The great opportunity that you have 
enjoyed here has not been given for your 
benefit alone. You have now a religious 
duty as expressed by the greatest law for 
conduct and also, happily, the greatest 
law for management, namely The Golden 
Rule, and the greatest joy in the long run 
will come to you in the joy of achievement 
in service to your fellow man. You must 
use these opportunities to standardize 
human service.”’ 

“You have had the best opportunities, 
far, far beyond the average. The ‘‘average 
methods’ have never led to maximum 
progress. The ‘‘average man’’ has never 
led civilization anywhere. You can lead 
because your opinions will be respected,— 
they will be based upon cold blooded 
measurement.”’ 

‘‘All problems relating to the methods 
for altering the conditions cited here have 
already been solved. The results can be 
seen in successful daily use. It is expected 
that you will be satisfied with nothing less 
than the dissemination and application 
of The One Best Way for Executives de- 
rived from measured facts.’ 


SURVEY OF VACATION POLICIES 


The American Management Association 
announces the completion of a survey of 
vacation plans for office workers, conducted 
under the direction of one of the Associa- 
tion Committees, consisting of H. W. 
Casler, Assistant to Vice President, New 
York Telephone Company, W. F. Dobbins, 
Fourth Vice President of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, J. D. Hacket, 
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Consulting Engineer, Henry Miller, Em- 
ployment Manager of the Guaranty Trust 
Company, H. L. Rhodes of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company and Ben 
Schauffler, Employment Manager of the 
United States Rubber Company. 

The report shows that the general policy 
is to grant two full weeks with pay to 
office employees who have been in the 
service of the company for a year, and one 
week with pay where the service has been 
less than a year. Some companies grant 
one day of vacation for each month of 
service, where this service has amounted 
to less than a year. Several interesting 
new trends are noticed in the results of the 
survey, which show that one-fourth of the 
225 concerns questioned permit vacations 
to be taken at any time in the year; that 
the great majority of firms now name 
periods of from six to ten months for 
vacations; and that some of the companies 
included in the study have established 
vacation travel bureaus and company 
savings plans. 

‘‘Summed up the survey indicates tha 
vacations with pay improve production, 
increase employee morale, make possible 
the training of employees for jobs higher 
up, disabuse an employee of any idea he 
may have as to his indispensibility to the 
business and permit checking up on the 
personnel of an organization to determine 
its character and ability.” 


ENGINEERING EXTENSION CONVENTION AND 
INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 


The Eighth Annual Engineering Exten- 
sion Convention and the Fourth Annual 
Industrial Conference were held at Pennsyl- 
vania State College on May 24, 25, and 26. 

Representatives of over one hundred 
industrial plants attended the Convention 
and the Conference for consideration of 
problems relating to industrial training 
and technical education. Many of the 
delegates were able to take part in the meet- 
ings of both conferences. 


Engineering Extension Convention 


The Convention was opened Thursday by 
C. 8. Coler of the Westinghouse Electric 
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and Manufacturing Company, who devel- 
oped the general theme of the Convention 
in his talk on ‘‘Scope and Limitation of 
Class Instruction.’’ Other delegates talked 
on Classes in Foreman Training and Train- 


* ing for Rank and File Employees. W. T. 


Elder of the Engineering Extension Depart- 
ment read a paper on “Home Study 
Methods within the Shop,’”’ giving some 
interesting data on this activity, which is a 
combination of the class and correspond- 
ence plan. 

On Thursday afternoon the session 
covered Evening Classes made possible 
through State and National Aid, Y. M. C. 
A’s., and College Extension Schools. It 
was reported that the trend in the two 
schools under the direct supervision of 
Pennsylvania State College, at Wilkes- 
Barre and Allentown, is toward definite 
long time courses approximating college 
work, and arranged in units to make pos- 
sible their immediate application in daily 
work. 

A joint session was made of the banquet 
held in McAllister Hall on Friday evening, 
which was attended by all delegates of the 
Conference and the Convention. Dean 
Sackett presided. President Thomas wel- 
comed the delegates and in his talk referred 
to the interdependence of Industry and 
College. 

“Industrial Research’’ was discussed by 
Professor A. J. Wood, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Mechanical Engineering. 

Professor N. C. Miller presented ‘“‘A 
Definition of Engineering Extension,”’ 
showing the broadened scope of the activi- 
ties of late, in contrast to strictly technical 
and trade training. Pennsylvania State 
College has taken the position that there 
should be included a variety of business 
training projects, industrial economics, 
and even some subjects which might be 
deemed purely cultural. 

Royal J. Meeker, of the Department of 
Labor and Industry, spoke on the relations 
of his department to technical education. 


Industrial Conference 


B. F. Fisher, Jr., Vice-Director of the 
research laboratory of the General Electric 
Company, at Schenectady, discussed the 
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problem of the supply of research men for 
industry. He statedthat there had been 
such a large growth in industrial research 
that our colleges cannot supply men to meet 
this demand. There are now ten thousand 
men engaged in research work in thirteen 
hundred industrial laboratories in this 
country. Mr. Fisher stated that industries 
should insist upon the proper support of 
colleges to meet the demand for trained 
men especially the land grant colleges. 


In discussing the future demand for 
technically trained men, F. J. Chesterman, 
Chief Engineer of the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany of Pennsylvania, pointed to the fact 
that since the colleges will undoubtedly be 
unable to supply future demands, it is 
necessary that the industries look to their 
more brilliant non-college men for the 
supply of potential executives. He stated 
that experience has proved the wisest policy 
to be that of shifting men about after they 
are developed in order that too great specia- 
lization may be avoided in men to be used 
in executive positions. 

The Conference was opened Friday after- 
noon with a talk by R. L. Sackett, Dean 
of the Engineering School, on Codperative 
Technical Education. Discussion was 
opened by W. E. Wickenden, American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, and 
was continued by C.S. Coler, Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company, E. 
D. Walker, Head of the Department of Civil 
Engineering, and L. Spaulding, Assistant 
Valuation Engineer, B. and L. E. Railroad. 

On Saturday morning the delegates were 
divided into two groups according to their 
interest in industrial research or in 
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organized summer employment for college 
students. The program follows: 

Organized Summer Employment For 

Undergraduates, by G. H. Pfeif, 
General Electric Company. 

Discussion by R. G. Manning, Engineer, 
American Bridge Company, and C. L. 
Kinsloe, Head, Dept. of Electrical 
Engineering. 

What Will Be The Demand For Trained 
Technical Men During The Next Decade? 
How Shall It Be Supplied? by F. J. 
Chesterman, Chief Engineer, Bell Telephone 
Co. of Pa. 

Discussion. 

How And To What Extent Can The 
Industries And The Engineering Experi- 
ment Station Codperate in Research? 

Discussion opened by Fred G. Hechler, 
Engineering Experiment Station. 

At noon the delegates had luncheon at the 
University Club, after which there were 
given a few closing five-minute statements 
of progress. 

RADIANT ENERGY 


A notable forum on “Radiant Energy”’ 
was held by the American Society of Safety 
Engineers in New York City in April. In 
a discussion of ‘‘The Physiological Effects 
of Radiant Energy,’’ Dr. Charles Sheard 
of Southbridge, Mass., said that glare was 
one of the most prevalent evils in modern 
artificial lighting. ‘Modern illumination 
cannot be criticized,’”’ he said, ‘‘because of 
its excessive ultra violet radiation, for 
little or none of it ever reaches the eye; but 
it may often be criticized because of its 
excesses or deficits, by reason of distribu- 
tion, in our homes, offices, and factories.’’ 
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ANALYSIS OF THE HOUSE CARPENTER’S TRADE 


By Leslie G. Stier, Division of Vocational Education of the 

University of California and of the State Board of Educa- 

tion. Trade and Industrial Series No. 1; Division Bulletin 
No. 12. Berkeley California, March, 1923 


This study was undertaken for the pur- 
pose of securing adequate instructional 
material for the training of carpenters. 
Specific skills required for success in the 
work, and valuable related information 
were carefully listed. Definite objectives 
to be attained through a course in house 
carpentry were agreed upon through con- 
sultation with vocational educators and 
members of the Bay Counties District 
Council of Carpenters and the San Fran- 
cisco Builders’ Exchange. 

The method employed in recording trade 
information items represents a contribu- 
tion to the technique of job analysis. 
Each job as it occurred in production order 
was listed on a 3 x 5 card. Duty items, 
notes relating to skills required, and 
essentially related technical information, 
were all noted on the job cards. Jobs 
calling for the same kind of skill, knowledge 
and tools were grouped together as units 
or blocks. Jobs that made up a unit were 
arranged in instructional order. 

‘The listing of the jobs, their division 
into units, the arrangement of the jobs in 
learning order—first by a determination 
of checking levels with their type job 
specifications and objectives, and second by 
sorting the jobs into their proper levels— 
and finally the determination of the min- 
imum knowledge required to do the type 
of work in each level completed the analysis 
of the house carpenter’s trade.’’ The order 


of units that seems best for instructional 
purposes is; (1) Roughing-in, (2) Exterior 
Covering and Finishing, (3) Roof Framing, 
(4) Interior Finish, (5) Stair Building, 
(6) Foundations, 
(8) Estimating. 


(7) Saw Filing, and 
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Objectives are stated for each unit. 
For example, in ‘‘Roughing-in” it is 
proposed to develop ‘“‘ability to: use 
skillfully, take care ‘of, and sharpen all the 
tools necessary for the roughing-in unit; 
read and take off all dimensions necessary 
for laying out and constructing from plans 
or sketches; construct, locate, and line-up 
all material necessary for roughing-in; and 
make proper allowance for all openings.’’ 
By working through this unit the student 
is expected to acquire, ‘‘knowledge of: 
various types of framing and value of each; 
allowance for openings; allowance for 
waste; methods employed in framing 
partitions in ordinary house construction; 
methods employed in framing ordinary 
joists; quality and quantity of material; 
sizes of nails needed; city regulations re- 
garding framing; the sizes necessary for 
roughing-in plumbing work.”’ 

To accomplish the major objectives five 
levels of jobs are recognized in each unit. 
For each job there are presented type 
specifications, minor objectives, trade 
mathematics, trade drawings, trade science 
and auxiliary information. 

Mr. Stier has made a significant contri- 
bution to the science of Vocational Educa- 
tion, using job analysis technique in 
attacking his problem. He provides an 
instruction course in which consideration 
is given to the order of difficulty of the 
‘‘learnings’’ involved. He has given 
thought to the interrelationship of the fac- 
tors that make up skill and efficiency in the 
house carpenter trade, and, he has provided 
for the inclusion of helpful related subject 
matter. 
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EMPLOYEE VACATION PLANS 


Report of Survey by Industrial Relations, Bloomfield’s 
Labor Digest. Bloomfield and Bloomfield, Boston, 


The reviewer has been impressed with 
the fact. that many business and industrial 
concerns are reticent about adopting any 
new plan even when a decided need for it 
is recognized. Perhaps this condition is 
present primarily on account of a lack of 
information upon which to base a really 
good plan, i.e., the new plan is necessarily 
considered an experiment, or in some cases 
a pure gamble. If these managers who are 
continually confronted with dilemmas, 
and who often postpone plans indefinitely 
could but make a study of the tried and 
proved methods of others, there is little 
doubt that they could then adapt to their 
own needs suitable parts of the proved 
plans and do it with confidence. But this 
sort of information is not easily obtained. 
It is sometimes possible to obtain informa- 
tion on one or two cases, but this is not 
often complete or entirely relevant. 
Vacations with pay for office employees 
is not a new idea, but only quite recently 
has the practice been instituted of granting 
to factory employees vacations with pay. 


1923, 23 pp. 
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The authors of this valuable report have 
compiled information on this subject, 
covering one hundred and twenty-one plans 
which have been proved satisfactory. It 
is just such information as this, showiy 7 a 
number of plans in diversified lines of 
business, that is needed for the use of 
those managers who are uncertain as to 
what system to adopt or whether to adopt 
one at all. In addition to a tabulated 
summary of these plans the reader finds 
a detailed account of each one. In most 
cases the name of the company is included, 
along with the total number of employees 
in the concern, the number affected by the 
plan, the date of adoption of the plan, and 
the details of it. In each case the system 
for office employees is included for com- 
parison with the factory system. 

It seems that the managements of the 
concerns from whom this information was 
obtained are, with few exceptions, pleased 
with the results, and it is noteworthy that 
the reasons given for their establishment 
vary a great deal. 


THE TWELVE-HOUR SHIFT IN INDUSTRY 


By the Committee on Work-Periods in Continuous Industry 
of the Federated American Engineering Societies, 1922, 
E. P. Dutton & Co., ix + 392 pp. 


This book is, at the same time, a reference 
book, a text book and an interesting account 
of a phase of industrial development. 
Those in the field of industrial develop- 
ment, and especially in the field of in- 
dustrial relations, will keep it close at hand, 
carefully annotated, for constant reference. 
Students will study it from cover to cover, 
and the general reader can get the gist of 
the information carefully presented in 
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the first 24 pages. Here the basis of the 
study is outlined, and a general survey 
given, concluding with the general con- 
clusions of the whole inquiry, which the 
rest of the book elaborates. 

The book is written under the direction of 
a committee whose name is descriptive of 
its function, with a foreword by President 
Harding. It consists mainly of two de- 
tailed investigations. One into all types 












































of industry employing the twelve-hour 
shift, except the iron and steel industry, 
—the other into the iron and steel industry 
itself. The first is made by Horace B. 
Drury, and the second by Bradley 
Stoughton. 

The makers of the two surveys are both 
trained investigators, having a broad back- 
gound of knowledge and training and the 
disinterested attitude of the efficient survey 
maker. Their training, their experience, 
and the method by which they have pre- 
sented their data, all bear testimony to 
their scientific standing, and to that in- 
tellectual honesty which is so rare and so 
worth while. 

The value of the book lies not only in the 
importance of the conclusion that it states, 
but in the method of attack upon the 
problem investigated, which is a model of 
efficiency. 

The field investigators and the committee 
have gone into the investigation with the 
idea of finding out not only the existing 
status of ‘‘Twelve-Hour Shift in Industry,”’ 
but its value, ifany. This is not a volume 
of propaganda. It is an attempt to dis- 


cover whether there is anything in the 
twelve-hour shift worth keeping; what the 
trend of development, as it concerns the 
twelve-hour shift in industry is, with an 
attempt to find out the trend of future 
development, as deduced from the facts 
discovered. 
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ENGLISH MANUAL FOR BUSINESS 
By Robert Winternitz and Paul T. Cherington. 
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The book is extremely practical, and is 
based on a recognition of the fact that there 
is an enormous need for production, which 
is a controlling factor in the need for 
and value of the twelve-hour shift. It is 
practical also in its inclusion of many con- 
crete illustrations, and in its method i.e., 
that of presenting the facts exactly as they 
are discovered and allowing the reader to 
deduce conclusions himself as well as have 
the investigator deduce them for him. 

It will be a surprise to those who have 
not made an intensive investigation of 
the twelve-hour shift that so little accurate 
information was extant before this investi- 
gation was made. This makes the book of 
great value not only as an outline of present 
conditions, but as a history as well as a 
prophecy. It is also of value in that it in- 
cludes the opinions of employers as well as 
employees, stating both with equal fairness. 

It is, of course, a matter of prime im- 
portance that the book proves, as President 
Harding has summed up in the preface, 
‘*The Twelve-Hour Day and the type of 
worker it produces have outlived their 
usefulness and their part in American life 
in the interests of good citizenship, of 
good business, and of economic stability.” 
And again, that the necessary changes from 
the twelve-hour day to a shorter working 
day ‘‘can be achieved without either 
economic or financial disturbance to the 
progress of American industry.” 





1928, 


A. W. Shaw Company. 96 pp. 





REVIEWED BY FREDONIA JANE RINGO 





The ‘‘English Manual for Business’’ 
was compiled, according to the foreword, to 
meet the needs of ‘‘advertising and sales 
executives and business men generally’’ 
who are interested in ‘‘improving the 
quality of their written English.’”’ It was 
prepared for the Educational Department 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. The men chosen to do the work, 





Robert Winternitz and Paul T. Cherington, 
had had invaluable training for the task 
both as teachers and as business executives. 

To fulfill the requirement of appealing to 
business men, the book was naturally 
organized and written in popular style. 
The person who picks it up is at once im- 
pressed with its short chapters which seem 
to encourage reading, whereas more formi- 
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dable-looking divisions might have the 
opposite result. The business man sees 
that he can go through the whole book in a 
very short time and can mark for review 
those points which he wants to study 
carefully. Undoubtedly the manual in- 
troduces and treats its subject matter 
much more interestingly than does the 
average hand-book of writing. It is 
distinctly informal. In many ways it is 
fresh and stimulating. Stated briefly, it is 
a book which establishes in the reader a 
desire to improve his English, and then 
proceeds to give him rather specific but 
not at all comprehensive suggestions for 
accomplishing this result. 

The book is valuable to a person who has 
had good training in English, but who has 
grown careless in his application of what 
he knows. It is not an introductory 
course in punctuation or grammar or 
rhetoric. It does not pretend to be. The 
person who is looking for a reference book, 
even a very condensed one, will not find 
this volume helpful, but the person who 
needs something to spur him on in his 
endeavors to write correctly and forcefully 
and individually will do well to study the 
manual. 

The books says a little on a large number 
of different subjects. Each of these subjects 
is important. Each of them is discussed in 
such a way that something of worth is 
contributed by the discussion. But at 
times the treatment seems too sketchy to be 
genuinely valuable. The book wastes no 
words. The chief trouble is that it never 
goes below the surface. To attempt to 
handle principles of rhetoric, fundamentals 
of grammar, and types of business writing 
within sixty pages is naturally a difficult 
task. It means unfortunate omissions 
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and condensations or inadequate dis- 
cussions. To be sure, a book to appeal to 
a busy executive cannot be very long or 
very technical. Under the circumstances, 
perhaps a certain amount of content must 
be sacrificed to brevity. Yet, on the whole, 
this manual seems to suggest too much and 
to supply too little actual information. 
The chapter on Types of Business Writing, 
for example, is devoted more to assuring 
the reader that he can write satisfactory 
letters and advertising copy and reports 
than to giving help in learning to write. 

At times it is hard to tell why certain 
points have been included in the book and 
others have been omitted. This thought 
comes up particularly in connection with 
A List of Common Errors and Faulty Ex- 
pressions. The mistakes which are treated 
are all serious enough to deserve space. 
The rules and the examples given are clear, 
but the list itself, even when brevity is of 
the utmost importance, seems inadequate. 
The section on punctuation is much less 
open to this criticism. The list of words 
frequently misspelled in business writing 
is well chosen. The section on connectives 
gives some helpful suggestions, though, 
having been quoted from a general study on 
prose style, it includes some words which 
are not suitable for business writing. 
The appendix, dealing with typography and 
proof-reading, is a valuable addition. 

In spite of the limitations which have 
been given, the book has unmistakable 
merit. It is readable. It takes up live 
points and discusses them clearly. It 
wastes no time on non-essentials. It 
fulfills its purpose—it is a manual which 
business executives will find stimulating 
and helpful. 
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Cocoa Works Development, V. The Psycho- 
logical Department. S. Rowntree, Jr. 
The Cocoa Works Staff Journal, April, 
1923, Vol. II, No. 3, pp. 101-105. 
Discusses industrial psychology, its de- 

velopment, and its subdivisions—voca- 

tional selection, time study, and motion 
study. The value of vocational selection 
is in the reduction of waste caused by train- 
ing workers ill-adapted for particular occu- 
pations. Time study is used as a means to 
arrive at standards of output. It is also 
used to localize responsibility for unsatis- 
factory output. Motion study aims to dis- 
cover the easiest and most economical 
method of doing a certain piece of work. 

It not only studies the actual motives but 

also considers improvements in lighting, 

ventilation, workbench, and tool as effect- 
ing output. 


The Source of Educational Objectives. 
SterHen 8. Contvrn. School and Society, 
May 12, 1923, Vol. XVII, No. 437, pp. 
505-513. 

Education is directed learning. There 
can be no direction without a conscious 
mind setting before itself an aim or purpose. 

To understand the human mind as a 
human mind, we must understand it from 
the standpoint of aim, purpose, interest, 
intent. Education has always set before 
itself purposes. Whence have these pur- 
poses, these objectives, come? 

Religion has been generally closely asso- 
ciated with education and its ideals have 
at times largely determined educational 
objectives. Hence these objectives have 
been looked upon as sacred, unchangeable 
and eternal. However, the objectives de- 
termined by religion are partial, one-sided, 
and too inelastic to permit their absolute 
acceptance. 

Recently we have witnessed a re-emphasis 
of the state as the final source of educational 


objectives. The teaching of “‘patriotism’’ 
is urgently demanded and the individual 
is thought of in terms of his value in con- 
tributing to the national life. Sometimes 
this idea of the individual as merely an 
instrument for the realization of the pur- 
poses of the state, has resulted in turning 
the schools into means for the attainment 
of a narrow and selfish nationalism. The 
children of the American people must be 
educated in a common school, supported 
by the entire people and attended by the 
children of the entire people. We must 
fashion our education on the basis of our 
common understandings and agreements, 
not on our misunderstandings and conten- 
tions. 

When Rousseau changed the emphasis in 
education from conformity to the adult 
standard to that of the child, he set the 
scheme of things educational topsy-turvy. 

Neo-Rousseauism finds its chief exempli- 
fication today in the project method (the 
supreme expression of purposive activity as 
some would have us believe). What has hap- 
pened here is not difficult to understand. 
It has been clearly seen that the project, 
the purposive activity, is an important if 
not a necessary means in many instances of 
reaching worth while educational results, 
and then all of a sudden, results have been 
forgotten in the insistence on means. What 
has taken place is that means have them- 
selves become ends, methods have become 
objectives, and the sum total of the educa- 
tive process is expressed in a type of activity 
that in itself is both method and aim, means 
and objective. 

The objective determination of educa- 
tional values by the use of statistical 
methods is illustrated in connection with 
the present widespread movement. to 
measure educational products through 
standard tests. These educational scales 
and measurements have been largely derived 
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from a study of the achievement of school 
children under present conditions. It is 
found that the median performance of 
children of certain ages and certain grades 
is this or that, and this performance is 
taken as the desirable achievement without 
any further validity than that offered by the 
test results themselves. Thus the safe way 
of procedure is being entirely reversed. 

Tests are valuable only in so far as they 
measure the achievement of a worth while 
educational end already established. They 
are grossly misleading and even dangerous 
when taken as educational objectives. 

Educational objectives must be deter- 
mined from within by a sound philosophy 
of education. It is the business of a 
philosophy of education to evaluate human 
experience and to discover those values 
most significant in human attainment and 
progress. In evaluating human experience, 
it must make certain necessary assump- 
tions among which the following seem to 
be particularly important. 

1. The final aim of education is to adjust 
the individual to his environment, not only 
present and real, but future and ideal. 

2. The way in which the child is to be 
adjusted to reality is by teaching him the 
truth in regard to reality, and by inspiring 
him with a desire to find the truth. 

3. Since truths vary greatly in their 
human values, the philosophy of education 
must select among these many truths, 
those that are most significant and 
practical. 

4. The great instructive tendencies have 
an intrinsic value that must be recognized. 
Any scheme of education that does not 
give place for these eternal values, either 
actually or vicariously is incomplete. 

5. Education must be largely the trans- 
mission of the culture of the adult genera- 
tion to that of the child. 

6. Those things that are most valuable in 
human life, that contribute to sympathies 
and understandings, that stand against 
narrow prejudices and blind hates. 

7. Human freedom is necessary for real 
living. Educational objectives must lead 
to the development of individuals who can 
live their lives in self-restraint and mutual 
coéperation, free from petty laws and 


artificial social restrictions, who shall be 
laws unto themselves not because they are 
above law, but because they have com- 
prehended and intelligently accepted the 
fundamental laws of human nature and 
society. 

These great truths of human life and 
experience when recognized and compre- 
hended must be the final objectives of 
education. 


The Influence of Public Sentiment Upon 
Education. Wiut1am OxLEY THOMPSON. 
School and Society, April 7, 1923, Vol. 17, 
No. 432, pp. 365. 

Direct attention to the growth of public 
sentiment in the support of an adequate 
educational program and points out some 
of the characteristic features of education 
in the Middle West resulting from this 
public sentiment. 

The winning of the West, which con- 
stitutes so important a place in the history 
of the last half of the nineteenth century 
was marked by a very general and wide- 
spread interest in education on the part of 
what we commonly call the plain people. 
The ordinary farmer and the ordinary bus- 
iness man of small possessions were ardent 
believers in the efficiency of the great free 
public school system. 

The same ardent advocacy was found in 
the realm of higher education. The people 
were persistent and emphatic in their belief 
that a state university should furnish to all 
the youth of the state an opportunity to 
complete a broad and generous education 
that should not necessarily be dominated 
by the classical education or religious 
sectarianism, but would be dominated by a 
hospitality toward all justifiable types of 
education. 

Coeducation was accepted upon the broad 
principle that a publicly supported institu- 
tion should provide facilities for its youth 
of both sexes. 

The atmosphere of freedom so charac- 
teristic of the middle western education, 
encouraged a ready acceptance of the 
elective idea in education and soon de- 
veloped vigorous discussion as to the 
educational value of the subjects intro- 
duced. The obvious result of the elective 
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system was to broaden the curriculum. 
The demand of the people in the West was 
persistent for greater liberty. They urged 
the introduction of these subjects because 
they believed them not only to be practical 
in themselves but to produce practical 
results in the educated person and in 
society generally. 

The public sentiment of the West raised 
very definitely in all the public schools 
and the university the issue as to the moral 
responsibility of the school and the moral 
quality of the educated men and women. 
The people believed the school to be a social 
institution in which learning should make 
its contribution to the highest ideals of 
citizenship. 

It was easy to persuade people that when 
public facilities were offered they should 
be utilized. The fundamental reason was, 
of course, that these educational facilities 
were offered (1) to promote the general 
welfare, (2) to develop an intelligence that 
should be discriminating and reliable upon 
the issues before society, (3) to lay a foun- 
dation for citizenship that would assure us 
of a stable government and inspire within 
us a reasonable hope of a well-ordered 
society. 

The effect of this state of mind produced 
a rapid development of the high school. 
The first obvious result of this development 
of the high school is a raising of the average 
intelligence of the community. A second 
obvious result is a greatly increased list of 
possible freshmen for all the colleges and 
universities. 

Public sentiment believes that boys and 
girls should be commended and encouraged 
in their ambition to go to college. But 
some of the university faculties are striking 
a discordant note. We are told that too 
many students are going to college. The 
proof of this is not found in any evidence 
that a college education is inimical to 
public welfare but rather in the fact of 
the alleged incapacity of many students 
to meet the requirements set up by uni- 
versity authorities. The justification of 
the protest relies upon the thesis that 
scholarship is the aim and end of education 
and that it is better to educate a few compe- 
tent than to attempt to educate great 
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masses of mediocre young men and women. 
But the academic world has lost sight of the 
prevailing belief of our citizens in the possi- 
bilities of the so-called mediocre person. 
The tendency either to limit the facilities 
for higher education or the number of 
people who may avail themselves of these 
facilities will not meet with the permanent 
approval of public sentiment. The Ameri- 
can idea that every person should have an 
opportunity for improving his status in 
society will demand the facilities for this 
improvement. 

There is no way by which society may be 
protected against the evils and sophistry of 
the appeal to passion except by the aggres- 
sive influence of thoughtful educated men 
andwomen. There is no institution that so 
prepares men and women for this service 
as does the college and university. The 
social responsibility, therefore, of the 
college or the university must not be 
overlooked in our zeal in the pursuit of 
academic ideals. 


Apprentice Training in the Austrian Metal 
Industry. Dr. Fritz Raaer. Inter- 


national Labour Review, April, 1923, 


Vol. 7, No. 4, pp. 632-636. 

Describes efforts at apprentice training in 
the Austrian. Metal Industry which 
grew to large proportions during the war. 
In general, the distinguished feature of 
Austrian industry is the great predominance 
of the small craftsman and therefore the 
survival of the old apprenticeship in which 
the boy was trained by his master. These 
masters often lack technical training and 
teaching ability and are apt to want to 
make profit out of their apprentices rather 
than to teach them. The craftsmen’s asso- 
ciations have endeavored—usually without 
success—to remedy these defects by such 
measures as certificates of proficiency, ex- 
aminations for master craftsmen, travelling 
industrial instructors, etc. 

The Austrian Factory Act of 1907 requires 
the owner of every industrial concern to 
allow all his employees to attend the indus- 
trial and vocational continuation schools 
until the end of their eighteenth year. The 
vocational schools in which theoretical 
instruction is given tosupplement practical 
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training in special apprentice workshops 
have proved more successful than the 
general industrial continuation schools, 
which are intended to continue the general 
school instruction and there is a growing 
movement to convert the latter into the 
former. 

War industries absorbed many of the 
young workers who would otherwise have 
gone into skilled trades; they received 
little or no instruction and there is now a 
shortage of skilled workers. Also, appren- 
tices trained in small concerns are not 
qualified for employment in large power- 
driven factories. Therefore, many of the 
large concerns especially in the metal 
trades are training their own workers. 

Three types of training are distinguished: 

(1) Group training system. One or two 
apprentices are put in charge of a skilled 
adult worker in the factory. 

Disadvantages are: (1) that the adult 
worker receives no special pay for training 
the apprentice and is apt to try to keep 
him as long as possible when trained; (2) 
that the young workers are usually em- 
ployed without a contract of appren- 
ticeship. 

(2) Factory apprentice shops. (a) Appren- 
tice workshops which are only distinguished 
from other departments in that only ap- 
prentices are employed. 

(b) Apprentice shops where the learners 
do not work on production goods but make 
articles solely for purposes of training. 

(3) Apprentice shops and work schools. 
Three large automobile or cycle factories 
have established work schools which take 
the place of the state continuation schools 
as well as apprentice workshops. 

Owing to the poverty of Austria, the 
establishment of state apprentice work- 
shops is at present impossible. 


Foremanship Training in the Medium-sized 
Plant. Haroup Moore. Industrial Man- 
agement, April, 1923, Vol. LXV, No. 4, 
pp. 214-215. 

Discusses the results of a foremanship 
training course in the Corning Glass Works. 
It was decided that foremanship training 
was desired for foremen, department heads, 
submanagers, cost and accounting men, 
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engineers, draftsmen and others. A course 
fundamental to all factory production and 
furnished by an organization specializing 
in such courses was selected. Two-hundred 
and fifty men enrolled for the course. Half 
the cost of the course was borne by the 
company and the other half by the indi- 
vidual. Provision was made that if the 
individual passed the course with a grade 
of 75 per cent or over the company would 
pay for the complete course. Fully 99 
per cent of the test papers were returned 
and a large majority of the men obtained 
ratings of ‘“‘B.’’ So much interest was 
aroused that after the completion of the 
course a Production Club was formed to 
carry on further study. This club is now 
one of the livest organizations within the 
company. 


Relation Between Labor Turnover and Indus- 
trial Accidents. Harry D. Kitson AND 
CiauDE CAMPBELL. The Journal of In- 
dustrial Hygiene, July, 1923, Vol. 5, 
No. 3, pp. 92-96. 

The report of the Commission on Elimi- 
nation of Waste in Industry, of the Fed- 
erated American Engineering Societies, 
revealed that in 1919 there were 3,000,000 
accidents which caused at least one day’s 
disability and which cost $1,014,000,000. 

It is coming to be recognized that some 
of the more obscure factors causing acci- 
dents may be discovered most easily 
through correlating accidents with occur- 
rence. Some of these obscure factors dis- 
covered by such a method are speed in 
production, fatigue, and inexperience of 
beginners. 

Chaney discovered that the curve repre- 
senting the number of accidents follows in 
shape the curve representing the number of 
new accessions to the working force. He 
found that the accident rate was 37.1 per 
1,000,000 hours’ exposure, for employees 
with less than six months’ service; 14.1 for 
those with three to five years’ service; and 
2.8 for those with ten to fifteen years’ 
service. 

The study made here was based on data 
for 30,000 accidents which occurred in 1921 
in four industries—automobile, cutlery, 
railway cars, and coke and gas. 
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The data showed a ratio of accidents for 
new men four times as great as the ratio 
of accidents for the total number employed, 
and the curve of accidents followed the 
curve of new accessions. These results 
hold true for individual firms as well as 
for the total. 

Although there are undoubtedly sources 
of accidents other than new employees, yet 
none of the others now recognized seem to 
show such decidedly close correlation. 

‘Practical steps that suggest themselves 
in the light of these findings are: 

1. In order to reduce the number of 
accidents, reduce the turnover. If the 
number of new employees could be reduced 
to zero, the number of accidents would 
probably be reduced by 75 per cent. 

2. When the costs of turnover are being 
computed from such items as spoiled work, 
damaged machinery, etc., a percentage of 
them should be computed from the amounts 
paid in settlement for accidents. 

3. An increased amount of time spent in 
instructing new employees might aid ma- 
terially in reducing the number of indus- 
trial accidents. 


How Personnel Work Reduced Street Car 
Accidents. National Safety News, June, 
1923, Vol. 7, No. 6, p. 22. 

Reports the results of accidents pre- 
vention work done by the Cleveland Rail- 
way Company which reduced the number 
of fatal accidents to pedestrians from 16 in 
1921 to 5 in 1922—a saving of 11 lives. 

“Our accident prevention work is entirely 
internal,’’ says Victor T. Noonan, Super- 
intendent of the Accident Prevention De- 
partment of the company. ‘‘We have had 
no educational work for the public in cars 
or otherwise. The Cleveland Railway Com- 
pany thus far, has confined its accident 
prevention work to its own organization. 
We have found from experience that this 
method does bring results.’’ 

Each motorman and conductor is made to 
feel that the inspectors are his friends, who 
are on the job to help him in protecting the 
safety of the public instead of merely 
looking for trouble. A card index is kept 
of each employee covering all personal 
details and his accident record. All acci- 
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dents are investigated as to their causes 
and the employee does not feel that he has 
been judged and condemned before he is 
given a chance to explain. This friendly 
attitude on the part of the management 
encourages the employee tobe frank instead 
of resorting to fake alibis. He goes back 
to work determined to live up to the 
company’s confidence in him and it has 
never been found necessary to discharge an 
employee for repeated negligence. 

The company has worked in close co- 
operation with the police department, the 
local safety council and the Cleveland 
Automobile Club to facilitate the movement 
of traffic and in preventing accidents. 


Mental Factors in Accident Prevention. 
Dr. Witu1am R. Woopsury. National 
Safety News, May, 1923, Vol. 7, No. 5, 
pp. 25-27. 

Reports that the human factor in acci- 
dents, both before and after the injury, is 
one of the greatest problems confronting the 
industrial relations department. Effective 
service in lessening human waste in in- 
dustry comes only through codperation 
between the safety engineer and the indus- 
trial doctor. The mental factors which 
develop from accidents reveal the directions 
in which to search for new knowledge as to 
their prevention. 

An understanding of the mental causes is 
of inestimable value, as an aid to the 
recovery of the victim and the prevention 
of future accidents. All told there are 
fifteen major mental causes of casualties, 
which sum up the entire field of mental 
error, viz.: ignorance, inexperience, mental 
limitation, predisposition, faulty attitudes, 
mental sets, excitability, subconscious 
errors, faulty habits, inattention, distrac- 
tion, preoccupation, mental sickness, de- 
pression, and sickness. 


Standardization of Traffic Signal Colors. 
Science, May 11, 1923, Vol. 57, No. 1480, 
p. 550. 

Forty-two men, representing the manu- 
facturers and users of traffic signals, federal 
and state governmental departments, asso- 
ciations interested in the prevention of 
traffic accidents and representatives of the 
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general public, are now at work on the 
drafting of a national code on the proper 
colors for traffic signals, which it is expected 
will not only cut down the annual loss of 
life through traffic accidents, but will 
eliminate many of the existing irritations 
to motorists and to the operators of steam 
and electric railways. 

This work is being carried on under 
the auspices of the American Engineer 
ing Standards Committee, whose ap- 
proval of a code or standard insures 
its ultimate acceptance and observance 
throughout the country. The American 
Engineering Standards Committee is com- 
posed of seven departments of the United 
States Government, the principal techni- 
eal, industrial and engineering societies 
and individual business concerns inter- 
ested in standardization. 


How a Local Industry Teaches Safety to the 
Community. National Safety News, 
April, 1923, Vol. 7, No. 4, p. 15. 

Cites case of safety as a community idea 
in a town of 2000 population, }composed 
mainly of employees of a paper mill. Just 
prior to the last safety contest with another 
company mill, a banquet was held which 
was attended by the school faculty, business 
men, village board, mill supervisors, pro- 
fessional men, church societies, and lodges. 
The town was flooded with safety posters 
and stickers, and other publicity was em- 
ployed to arouse interest. The mill won 
the two months’ contest and continued 
without accident for eighty-five days. No 
accidents have occurred in 1923. The 
village has bettered the mill record as not 
one accident is on record since last 
October’s rally. 


Industrial Dental Service. G.H. Hickman. 
Welfare Work, April, 1923, Vol. IV, No.40, 
pp. 63-65. 

Reports the need for industrial clinics 
and the dividends received in the improved 
health of workers, the saving of time, and 
the increased efficiency of labor in plants 
having dental clinics. 

Costs and methods of Administration are 
also dealt with. 
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Sanitation and Sanity. Haven Emerson, 
M.D. The Survey, May 1, 1923, Vol. L, 
No. 3, pp. 129-131. 

Reviews the advances in sanitation made 
in the period from 1873 to 1923. These im- 
provements have become possible largely 
by the concomitant development of an 
elaborate ‘‘so-called technique of approach 
to the public.’”’ After enumerating the 
physical handicaps to be overcome in the 
future, mental health is treated. This has 
been disregarded in the past and conse- 
quently is the chief obstacle of the future. 
Psychology and psychiatry will lead the 
public to mental health as physiology and 
bacteriology have given the means of pro- 
tecting bodily health. 


Creation of a Workers’ University. Welfare 
Work, April, 1923, Vol. IV, No. 40, p. 69. 
Reports the meeting of a number of well- 

known scientists, literary men, ‘representa- 
tives of university, social, occupational and 
political associations, and several deputies 
belonging to the Socialist party at Warsaw 
to discuss a draft constitution for a workers’ 
university. 

According to the text adopted, the objects 
of the workers’ university are: 

(a) To organize systematic courses of 
lectures on various branches of art and 
science. 

(b) To organize courses of general and 
vocational instruction. 

(ec) To organize reading rooms, libraries, 
museums, laboratories, exhibitions, scien- 
tific meeting sand excursions, sports clubs, 
dramatic performances and concerts. 

(d) To publish and sell popular editions 
of literary and scientific works, students’ 
manuals, etc. 

(e) To purchase premises to be used as 
theatres, cinemas, clubs, hotels, etc., and 
to maintain such institutions. 

(f) To support child welfare organiza- 
tions and assist all individuals or organiza- 
tions engaged in activities similar to its 
own. 

The headquarters of the University will 
be at Warsaw, but its activities will cover 
the whole country. It will be under the 
control of a Board of Governors consisting 
of 15 members. 

















Workers’ Education. SamuEL Gompers. 
American Federationist, May, 1923, Vol. 
XXX, No. 5, p. 385. 

Reports the work of the Workers’ Edu- 
cation Bureau which is seeking to supple- 
ment the work of established schools and 
colleges by giving to workers who could 
not attend these institutions a chance for 
an education. It aims to help those wage- 
earners who were penalized because they 
were poor, who were denied education 
because they could not go where education 
awaited them, and hopes for the day when 
special efforts such as this to provide adult 
workers’ education may not be necessary. 


Work Magazines. A. S. Cote. Welfare 
Work, May, 1923, Vol. IV, No. 41, pp. 
85-86. 

Reports a classification of ‘“‘house organs’’ 
and discusses at length that type of publica- 
tion which is written by the employees 
for the employees actually within the four 
walls of the business. This kind, and this 
alone, in the writer’s opinion is the only 
works magazine which can be regarded as 
justifying its existence. 


Our Labor Shortage and Immigration. Hon. 

James J. Davis. Industrial Manage- 
ment, June, 1923, Vol. 65, No. 6, pp. 321- 
323. 

Makes manifest the need of more careful 
selection of immigrants as to both quantity 
and quality. 

A scientist who has made a thorough 
study of American mental standards esti- 
mated that if the mental tests applied to the 
American army during the world war had 
been enforced against the foreign-born now 
in the United States, and all showing a 
mental level below a standard fixed between 
low average and inferior intelligence had 
been excluded, 45.6 per cent of the 13,920,692 
foreign-born now in the United States, or 
6,347,835, would have been barred. 

During the last thirty-three years 


America has accepted 14,000,000 aliens of 
all types to acquire about 7,600,000 who 
are classified as low average intelligence 
or above. 

The three per cent act, which limits the 
number of immigrants who may enter from 
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a given country in any one year to three 
per cent of those who were in America at the 
time of the taking of the 1910 census, places 
no restriction on immigration other than 
through the Chinese Exclusion Act, and 
literacy test provisions of the Act of 1917. 

The three per cent act has reduced immi- 
gration from Southern Europe and the Near 
East fifty to eighty per cent, but has not 
affected the number accepted from those 
countries in Northern Europe from which 
America originally received its people. It 
so happens that through the enforcement 
of this Act the Japanese and Chinese are 
the races now most favored under our 
immigration laws. 

“The greatest fault with the present 
system is that it gives the privilege of 
selection of immigrants to the sovereign 
powers of other nations. Saati 
There has always been some controve' 
as to whether this power was fairly exe- 
cuted, but as to this, I have no competent 
information.”’ 

The percentages of those immigrants 
who have become naturalized run from 74.4 
per cent for the Welsh down the scale to 5.5 
per cent for Mexicans. Provision should 
be made for registration of the alien after 
his admission, for this would be beneficial 
both to the alien and to the Government. 

The Secretary of Labor has ready for 
introduction at the next session of Congress 
a bill providing for the examination of 
prospective emigrants through the use of the 
following tests: blood, physical, mental, 
and character. The last named test pro- 
vides for an investigation of the prospective 
emigrant in his own community. 

The possibility of moving the examining 
machinery to foreign countries is now being 
considered in order that an applicant for 
admission may not have to spend the 
savings of a lifetime on a long sea voyage 
in order to find out whether he may enter 
the United States. 


Industrial Profits and Labor Shortage. 
W. Ranpotps Burerss. Management 
and Administration, July, 1923, Vol. 6, 
No. 1, pp. 25-28. 

Explains the existence of three situations 
in industry which are apparently antag- 
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onistic, yet certainly exist according to 
economic data which was obtained from 
reliable sources and checked against indi- 
vidual industries. These three situations 
may be stated as follows: 

1. Factory output is equaling, or exceed- 
ing, all previous records. 

2. There are 10 per cent fewer workers 
employed in industrial establishments than 
in 1920. 

3. There is an acute shortage of industrial 
workers. 

In answer to the question as to where the 
1920 workers have gone, and it may be stated 
that many have shifted to the building 
trades. The current rate of contract awards 
will require three times the volume of 
construction in 1923 that was seen in 1920. 
Other factors entering into this problem are 
the movement of women out of industrial 
work into sales and clerical work, and the 
noticeable lifting of the age at which young 
people ‘enter industry, caused by a longer 
period of school attendance. 

How has it been possible to turn out more 
work with fewer men? One reason is that 
high wage rates have caused the manu- 
facturer to cut his wage bill per unit of 
output. Also, the present labor shortage 
has necessitated increased efficiency. 

Methods which have resulted in increased 
efficiency may be summed up as follows: 
“Tn the first place, the industrial depression 
of 1921 resulted automatically in an in- 
creased efficiency, because the workers were 
anxious to retain their positions; in the 
second place, efficiency has been increased 
by improved management which has studied 
work processes, cut out unnecessary steps, 
and given workers better training for their 
jobs; in the third place, more incentives 
have been offered for efficient work in the 
form of special bonuses, or changes in 
methods of wage payment; and in the 
fourth place, labor-saving machinery has 
been adopted. A number of concerns have 
adopted the practice of installing labor- 
saving devices even if there is no saving in 
money, in order to release employees for 
other work.” 

A tabulation recently made by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York indi- 
cates that representative industrial con- 
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cerns showed profits in 1922 three times 
as large as those of 1921 and which ap- 
proached closely those of 1919 and 1920. 
Today, however, the manufacturer must 
keep the selling price of his product within 
the range which the consumer will pay, 
in face of rapid increases in the prices of 
raw materials and labor. The situation 
is further complicated by the fact that the 
incentive to efficiency which prevails in a 
period of unemployment has disappeared. 

‘The manufacturer today is confronted 
with a problem of management, in some 
ways more serious than any he has had to 
face since the Civil War.”’ 

In the past 80 years wages have been 
moving upward almost continuously while 
the trend of prices has remained practically 
level over the same period, with the excep- 
tion of the two war periods. 

Over a span of years in the future we 
may expect an increase in factory efficiency 
such as will make possible high wages and 
a high standard of living for the worker, 
along with a reasonable level of prices. 
This will be possible through the applica- 
tion of principles already proved valu- 
able,—quantity production, labor-saving 
devices, and arrangement of working con- 
ditions to enjoy a maximum output for each 
worker. 


The Trade Union Movement. International 
Labor Review, June, 1923, Vol. 7, No. 6, 
pp. 880-885. : 
Evidence of closer relations between 

American miners and the International 

Miners’ Federation was seen in the expres- 

sions of both sides at a meeting of the 

Committee of the Miners’ International 

which was held at Brussels on April 10 and 

11. The United Mine Workers of America 

were represented by their President, who 

put forward at this meeting a resolution 
on international action in case of strikes, 
advocating the cessation of coal exports to 
the country in which the strike occurs. 

This was unanimously adopted. Further 

evidence of this growing solidarity was seen 

in a resolution of the Belgian miners which 
was passed at their last annual congress in 

Brussels on March 17 and 18, to the effect 

that ‘‘the International Miners’ Federation 






















should make untiring efforts to secure the 
adherence of trade union organizations in 
countries possessing a mining industry, and 
should render the relations with the United 
States more effective. ng 

In Germany the Federal Economic 
Council approved at its December session 
(1922), a Bill which fixes the legal working 
day in the building industry at nine hours 
during eight months of the year and reserves 
the possibility of allowing overtime when 
necessary. The executive committee of the 
building unions have protested that they 
should be free to regulate conditions of 
work through collective bargaining and 
have succeeded in having the terms of the 
Bill modified in favor of labor by the Com- 
mittee of the Council on Social Policy, but 
the majority of the Federal Economic 
Council pronounced itself in favor of the 
employers’ proposals. 

On March 16 a Decree establishing the 
eight-hour day was issued in Italy. This 
Decree has received the unreserved appro- 
val of the Fascist organizations. However, 
it is contended by the employers in the 
building trades that the workers cannot 
work as much as 300 eight-hour days in a 
year on account of seasonal influences, and 
for technical reasons. The workers’ federa- 
tion believes in the decree and insists that 
the agreements in force be retained. 

In Belgium the National Joint Committee 
granted to striking miners two wage in- 
creases of 5 per cent each on February 18 
and March 18, in conformity with the 
national agreement fixing the wages of 
miners in accordance with variations in the 
cost of living. 

In France there are movements for the 
readjustment of wages which are general 
in the various branches of industry. The 
National Federation of Seamen demands 
that there be a return to the wages in force 
before the agreement of June 22, 1921. 
The textile workers are negotiating for 
increases in wages; a strike is reported in 
the northern district. Printing workers 
have received a temporary bonus based on 
the official index numbers, to compensate 
for the increased cost of living. The 
National Committee of the General Con- 
federation of Labor and the Association of 
Trade Unions of the Seine have passed 
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resolutions inviting the unions to carry on 
&@ press campaign to make known to the 
public their views on the causes of the high 
cost of living; that is, that the cost of 
living is due to speculation and to internal 
and foreign policy and not to increased 
wages or the eight-hour day. 

In Great Britain a conflict arose between 
the workmen and the farmers of Norfolk 
County when the latter reduced wages from 
6d. to 54d. per week. A tentative agree- 
ment was reached on a guaranteed minimum 
wage of 25s. per week for 50 hours’ work. 
The principal issues of the dispute in the 
building industry were referred to a special 
arbitration panel. The National Union of 
Railwaymen has publicly stated that it will 
not accept the companies’ reduction of the 
war bonus of 6s. 6d. per week, and will call 
a strike of all railway grades if necessary. 

The tendency to form new unions is 
spreading. The total membership of the 
organizations proposed to comprise the 
United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers’ Union 
in the United States is estimated at about 
400,000. The Christiania (Norway) Con- 
gress adopted a plan for the reorganization 
of trade unions. In Italy there has just 
been created the National Corporation of 
Salaried Employees. This organization has 
about 100,000 members and is divided into 
five sections: civil servants, employees in 
charitable and public relief institutions, © 
bank employees, insurance employees, and 
commercial employees. 


Child Labor Outlines for Study. U. S. 
DrEpPpaRTMENT OF Lasor. Revised Edi- 
tion, Bureau Publication No. 93, 63 pp. 
Presents in six sections the outstanding 

features of the child labor problem: 1, 

History of the movement for the prohibition 

and regulation of child labor; 2, Present 

extent and distribution of child labor in the 

United States; 3, The causes, social cost, 

and prevention of child labor; 4, The 

present legal status of child labor in the 

United States; 5, Vocational education and 

vocational guidance in the United States; 

6, Mininum standards for children entering 

employment. 

1. In medieval times, even though children 
may have been employed at as arduous 
tasks and for as long hours as were en- 
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countered under the factory system of the 
early nineteenth century, they were never- 
theless more fortunate in medieval times, 
for the apprenticeship system established 
in the thirteenth century imposed strict 
regulations for their benefit. 

The development of the factory system 
in England in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries brought a change for 
the worse through the abolishment of the 
requirements for technical training for 
apprentices, and through an increased de- 
mand for cheap labor, with no regulation 
of working conditions. Legislative reform 
was started in England in 1819, but was 
very slow. In 1833 an act was passed 
limiting ages and working hours in textile 
mills and providing for the first system of 
factory inspection. From 1845 to 1878 
legislation regulated the age and hour 
standards for all manufacturing industries. 
From 1878 to the present time legislation 
provided, in the main, for raising age, hour, 
and educational standards for children in 
all occupations. 

In the United States, prior to the estab- 
lishment of the factory system, child labor 
was very common and was considered 
morally desirable and economically neces- 
sary. Exploitation of children at the ex- 
pense of their health and education followed 
the advent of the factory system, but not to 
so great an extent as was the case in Eng- 
land. Prior to 1860 eight States had passed 
laws regulating working hours, and six of 
these eight States had passed laws pro- 
viding for the education of working chil- 
dren. Up to this time only a few laws had 
been passed regulating ages at which chil- 
dren might be employed. and these con- 
tained inadequate provision for enforce- 
ment. 

From 1860 to the present time legislation 
has tended toward raising the minimum 
age limit from 10 and 12 years to 14 and 16 
years in all occupations and in most States. 
Further provision has in this time been 
made for the education and working hours 
of children, and certain minimum health 
conditions have been set. From 1906 to the 


present time many bills have been intro- 
duced in Congress for Federal legislation, 
but only two of these have passed, and 
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they were both declared unconstitutional 
by the United States Supreme Court. 

The First, Second, and Third Inter- 
national Labor Conferences, held at 
Washington in 1919, at Genoa in 1920, and 
at Geneva in 1921, and the Berne Inter- 
national Conference of 1913 recommended 
measures on working hours, age, and occu- 
pations for child labor which have been 
ratified by a number of foreign countries. 

2. At the Fourteenth Decennial Census 
(1920) there were reported over one million 
(1,060,858) children, 10 to 15 years old, who 
were earning wages. The majority (61 
per cent) of these children were engaged 
in agricultural work and thus were not 
subject to regulation, either State or 
Federal. The compulsory schooling laws, 
although an indirect means of regulation 
are inadequate. 

Clerical pursuits, trade, transportation, 
professional, and public service are the 
occupations usually regulated by State 
Child Labor Laws, but not by Federal 
laws. About 15 per cent of the working 
children 10 to 15 years old are engaged in 
these pursuits. Manufacturing and me- 
chanical work, in which we find 17.5 per 
cent of the children 10 to 15 years of age, 
are regulated for child labor by both State 
and Federal laws. Mining is also thus 
regulated, and in this field we find 0.7 per 
cent of the total. 

3. ‘‘Poverty and ignorance are both the 
cause and the effect of child labor. Al- 
though a large proportion of the children 
who go to work as soon as the law allows 
give dissatisfaction with school as the 
direct cause, nevertheless it is chiefly in 
homes where poverty, -past or present, has 
caused a low standard of living or ignorance 
of the value of education that this dissatis- 
faction results in the child’s leaving school 
for work. Physical deterioration, moral 
defect, and industrial waste, as well as 
poverty, result from premature employ- 
ment. While the enactment and the ade- 
quate enforcement of good child labor and 
compulsory school attendance laws are 
essential to the proper protection of chil- 
dren against industrial exploitation and 
loss of educational opportunity, adequate 
family incomes and an educational system 

















satisfactorily adjusted to the needs of 
adolescent children are prerequisite to the 
solution of the child-labor problem.”’ 

Investigations indicate that the chief 
causes of children entering industry are 
poverty and dissatisfaction with school. 
Children with no marked intellectual tastes 
are not provided for in the upper grades of 
many schools where the training is chiefly 
designed for intellectual pursuits. 

Children employed during adolescence 
cannot gain normal physical development; 
they are more prone to accidents than 
adults, and they are more susceptible to 
industrial poisons than adults. This cost 
of child labor in underdevelopment, ill 
health, and deficiency in physical vigor 
must be borne by the child in low earning 
power and premature old age, by the em- 
ployer in loss of efficiency, and by society 
in physical deterioration of the race. 

A child of fifteen usually has no special 
training to qualify him for work at a skilled 
trade and consequently enters a blind-alley 
job, with disastrous results. This sort of 
work offers little opportunity for mental 
development and the child is soon in a rut. 

The revision of our education system 
requires: 

(a) More schoolhouses, better built and 
better equipped. 

(b) More teachers, better trained and 
better paid. 

(c) A revision of the curriculum so that 
every child may be given training best 
suited to his tastes and ability. 

(d) The general introduction of voca- 
tional training in the school curriculum. 

(e) Provision for part-time and evening 
classes in trade training, trade extension, 
and general education for workers of all 
ages. 

4. “In all except three States, the mini- 
mum age for work at least in factories and 
often in many other employments is placed 
as high as 14 years, and seven States have 
an age minimum of 15 years or over. Thirty 
States provide an 8 hour day or 44 or 48 
hour week for children under 16, and 40 
prohibit their work at night. 

“Few State laws apply specifically to 
work in agricultural pursuits er domestic 
service. Although a number of laws apply 
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to ‘all gainful occupations’ and would there- 
fore nominally cover farm work and house- 
work, practically the only prohibition of 
these types of child labor is that which 
results indirectly from the operation of the 
compulsory school-attendance laws. Its 
effectiveness, therefore, depends wholly 
upon the strictness with which these laws 
are enforced. 

“The provisions of the Federal laws 
affected only children employed in two 
occupational groups—the manufacturing 
and mining industries.’’ 

5. Vocational education, including the 
industrial, commercial, agricultural, and 
home economics forms, provides or should 
provide for making fit an individual for 
work in a particular occupation. It should 
overcome the necessity for a child’s learn- 
ing ‘‘on the job’’ in a haphazard way, thus 
increasing output, eliminating a waste of 
materials, time, and workers, and bene- 
fitting society through the worker’s interest 
in the job. 

The Smith-Hughes act was passed in 
1917 to coéperate with the States in pro- 
moting vocational education. It provides 
for funds, restrictions on instruction, quali- 
fications of teachers, types of schools and 
classes and age of students. Since the 
passage of this act most of the State legis- 
latures have increased their appropriations, 
and during the fiscal year 1918-1919 the 
number of State supervisors and directors 
was increased to 105, as compared with 
54 in 1917-1918. 

Vocational guidance aims to help chil- 
dren to choose, under competent super- 
vision, occupations suited to their tastes 
and abilities, thus eliminating the possi- 
bility of a child’s taking the first job 
offered, only to become dissatisfied and 
and inefficient. A complete vocational 
guidance program requires (1) that the 
child be studied as to his abilities, charac- 
teristics and tastes through cumulative 
school records of scholastic, social, and 
physical histories; (2) intelligence testing; 
(3) try-out experiences in academic, es- 
thetic, and commercial work; (4) spontane- 
ous interest studies by teachers; (5) occupa- 
tional studies. The final choice should be 

made by the pupil. 
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6. At a series of conferences on standards 
of child welfare the Federal Children’s 
Bureau at Washington and a number of 
other representative cities grew up in May 
and June, 1919, and a number of standards 
as minima for children. These included 
standards for age, education, health and 
physique, hours of employment, employ- 
ment certificates, compulsory attendance, 
factory inspection, physical examinations, 
wages, and placement and employment 
supervision. 


Ideas in Management Series. IX. Com- 
mittees—Part 1. The Cocoa Works Staff 
Journal, April, 1923, Vol. 2, No. 3, pp. 
97-100. 

Discusses the various types of com- 
mittees, their purposes, their advantages, 
and disadvantages. Committees are of two 
general types—permanent and ‘‘Ad Hoc.’’ 
A permanent or ‘“‘standing’’ committee is 
a fixed piece of the factory organization 
while an ‘‘Ad Hoc’’ committee is one 
definitely set up for one single purpose. 
When this single purpose is accomplished 
the committee ceases to exist. Such com- 
mittees give to the solution of an important 
question the benefit of many minds. Their 
disadvantages lie in the fact that they may 
cause executive officers to shirk the making 
of decisions, they consume much time and 
they may extend their activities beyond 
their limited scope. Permanent com- 
mittees have the following general objects: 

(a) To make decisions, i.e., executive 
committees. 

(b) To advise, i.e., advisory committees. 

(c) To educate their members, i.e., edu- 
cative committees. 

(d) To codérdinate various interests, i.e., 
coérdinating committees. 


He’s a Better Workman Now. Homer E. 
Niesz. System, June 1923, Vol. XLIII, 
No. 6, pp. 750-753. 

Reports an experience with group in- 
surance in the Commonwealth Edison 
Company of Chicago. The method of 
apportioning policies is: employees who 
have been in the service 12 to 18 consecutive 
months are entitled to policies for $500 
insurance under the group life plan; those 
employed from 18 to 24 consecutive months, 
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$750; 2 to 3 years, $1,000; 3 to 4 years, 
$1200; 4 to 5 years, $1300; 5 to 6 years, 
$1400; and those consecutively employed for 
more than six years receive $1500 insurance. 
Thus the value of the insurance is purposely 
graduated, increasing in value with length 
of service, and offering, because of this 
inducement, a logical reason for continuity 
of service. 

Provision is made for employees to take 
out additional insurance under the group 
plan at normal rates. 

The general plan was put over by pla- 
carding the offices and building with the 
benefits to be derived from group insurance, 
and the new plan was accepted by 75 per 
cent of the employees and is still in demand. 

Through the weekly “house organ’’ the 
employees are told in detail of the circum- 
stances when one of their number dies and 
his beneficiaries receive his insurance 
money, thus presenting an object lesson 
that accomplishes more in a few seconds 
than hours of abstract talk. 


Smoothing out the Salesman’s Temperamental 
Kinks. Cuarues Austin Bates. Print- 
ers’ Ink, April 19, 1923, Vol. CXXIII, 
No. 3, pp. 33-36. 

Discusses the failure of general sales 
conferences to rid the individual salesmen 
of their grievances. As soon as a sales 
conference begins the salesmen begin 
voicing their grievances. Mistakes of the 
office force are exaggerated, the activities 
of competitors are dwelt upon'and the 
salesmanager must spend most of the time 
selling the housé to its salesmen. A more 
effective method is to let the salesmen visit 
their manager when they feel the need or 
let them be called to the office visited in the 
field and either be given a pat on the back 
or a swift kick. The ideal salesmanager is 
not a driver but he is a philosopher, a 100 
per cent optimist, and a practical psychol- 
ogist. Psychology works better on a man- 
to-man basis than it does in a mass meeting. 


Compulsory Information in Coal, A Fact 
Finding Agency. Issued by Nationaliza- 
tion Research Committee, United Mine 
Workers of America, 1922. 

Indicates the absence of facts in the coal 
industry available to the general public 
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and by means of quotations from various 
speeches shows the hand of the coal opera- 
tors in keeping these facts dark. For a 
proper solution of the coal problem a fact 
finding agency to determine the following 
should be established: 

1. Investment costs, and profits. 

2. Production, distribution, consumption, 
supply. 

3. Accidents and mining methods. 

4. Exports and imports. 


The Main Business of Industry. RoBERT 
W. Brurre. The Survey, May 1, 1923, 
Vol. L, No. 3, pp. 133-135. 

Contrasts the Pittsburgh Survey made in 
1908 with the Twelve-Hour Shift in In- 
dustry report made in 1922 by a committee 
of the Federated Engineering Societies. 
Both agree in many points regarding the 
continuous process industries. The later 
reports shows that many advances have 
been made in the amelioration of the grosser 
evils of irrational industrialism. Work 
accidents have abated, housing reform has 
affected the slums, health measures have 
been instituted and legislation passed which 
protects women and children. 

Industry however is still failing to satisfy 
the human wants of those engaged in it and 
the wants of the consumers. The chief 
cause is the spiritual handicap of inferior 
status. Solutions of this problem have 
been made in isolated industries. The most 
outstanding example of satisfactory solu- 
tion is that of the Columbia Conserve 
Company of Indianapolis. 


_A Trip Through the Phoenix Mutual Sales 
Department. Davip H. Cotcorp. Sales 
Management, March 1923, Vol. V, No. VI. 
A general revision of selling plans in the 

Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 

has enabled 450 men to write $50,000,000 

in 1922 where it formerly required 1700 

men to write $18,000,000. More calls per 

day, less time per call, low selling cost per 
order, the quick short arm punch in closing 
sales have made such a record possible. 
Greater codperation between the home 
office and the field is probably the key to 
this success. Last year the Phoenix Sales 
Promotion Department circularized 80,000 
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names and secured replies in 31 per cent of 
the cases. These replies were followed up 
immediately with a personal call with the 
result that 12 per cent of the prospects 
seen were sold. 

Commenting upon the efficiency of the 
company’s selling program, Mr. Winslow 
Russell says, ‘‘For years we have been 
working for greater efficiency and the rest 
of our proposal is submitted to our friends 
herewith. We propose that every man shall 
be given the opportunity to carefully train 
himself in the principles of Life Insurance 
Salesmanship. This has been worked out 
after years of experiment through an in- 
structor and a field correspondent, with 
beginners and graduate courses and gives 
each man a systematic instruction which 
places him in a position to know exactly 
what he sells and why he sells it and the 
best methods of presenting the proposition. 
The grades of prospects are prepared at 
the home office for this daily work. For 
the beginner we are able to start an early 
production through carefully acquired pros- 
pects, thereby eliminating much wasted 
time and many discouragements. Our life 
income department supplies the specialist 
in this line with prospects for 10,000 and 
up cases. Our business insurance depart- ° 
ment places the large producer at once in 
touch with large prospects. Incidentally, 
we may say that we are collecting over a 
half-million dollars a year in renewal 
premiums as a result of this work.”’ 

The sales promotion department has a 
unique way of carrying on its work. After 
completing his home office training, the 
salesman is instructed concerning an effi- 
ciency staff to which he is eligible under 
certain conditions. When the salesman 
gets back to his territory he is told to 
carefully select the names of 100 prospects 
and mail them to the home office on a 
regular form. To this list we send a cir- 
cular letter offering them a free desk pad 
if they return the inquiry card enclosed. 
The salesman is informed as soon as the 
inquiry card is returned and reports to the 
home office each week the calls he has made 
and the length of time spent in making each 
call. The desk pad contains a filler which is 
generally exhausted in about a month and 
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this gives the salesman a chance to make a 
back call with a new filler. Generally 
speaking, each salesman is entitled tw 100 
letters the first month, to another 100 the 
second month providing he has called on 
50 per cent of the names returned to him—if 
he fails, he loses his right to the letters for 
one month. If a man writes more than 
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$250 a month in premiums, he is entitled to 
more letters in proportion. 

Last year the salesmen made 90 per cent 
of the calls for all inquiries returned. Each 
year the Phoenix gets more business from 
these letters at less cost. In 1916 it sent 
out 160,000 letters and wrote $2,000,000 and 
last year 80,000 and wrote $7,000,000. 








